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Specializing in the Underwriting 


In our Bond Department here in 
Chicago, more than a hundred peo- 
ple are engaged exclusively in serv- 
ing our investment customers. In 
addition, local offices are maintained 
for resident district representatives 
in Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Daven- 
port, and St. Louis. @ In all, twelve 
out-of-town representatives are con- 


and Distribution of Investment Securities 


stantly serving the financial interests 
of eight central states. Through 
our officers we are in personal touch, 
at all times, with investment affairs 
in all parts of the country, as well 
as abroad. @ And back of all is the 
banking institution itself with its 
great resources, its complete organi- 
zation and long financial experience. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and 
The Corn Exchange National Bank 


JACKSON, 


CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Unfailingly recorded on your map 


Rand MCNally Auto Road Maps are 
America’s most popular road guides. 
Each map covers one or more states 
showing all auto roads, markings, 
type m pavement, mileage, etc. 
There are lists of cities and towns 
giving population figures. The maps 
are dled inns pocket size booklets 
which contain city maps, lists of 
hotels and garages, motor laws and 
a wealth of other valuable infor- 
mation. Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’, stationers’, drug stores and 
news stands—35c each 


Rand M‘Nally Maps 
for every purpose 

School Maps 
Auto Road Maps 
Political Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Radio Maps 
Population Maps 


Climatic Maps 
Economic Maps 
Ethnological Maps 
Historical Maps 
Mileage Maps 
City Guide Maps 


Constantly the world changes its face! 

We are conscious of it most when 
there are tremendous happenings. The 
Great War altered the political bound- 
aries of half a dozen nations at a time. 


Of the little changes that are always 
taking place, however—averaging hun- 
dreds daily in the United States alone 
—we are hardly aware. 

They seem insignificant in them- 
selves. On maps representing large 
areas they are perceptible only with 
their accumulation through decades, 
even centuries. 

Yet for those who depend upon 
maps for definite information, it is 
essential that these changes be recorded 
as soon as possible. 

So Rand M¢Nally & Company must 
make more than 191,000 changes a 
year to keep its maps reliable. 

In Rand M¢Nally Auto Road Maps, 


great changes, small changes alike 


for example, each new marking of 
highways, each change in type of pave- 
ment, the opening of a shorter, better 
route—these things must be recorded 
to make a safe, unfailing guide for the 
motorist. 


In the Rand M¢Nally Commercial 
Atlas and business map systems, the 
growth and shifting of population and 
industry must be clearly indicated from 
year to year. 

In Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps close account must be taken of 
every change in cities and towns, rail- 
way and interurban routes, postoffices 
and telegraph stations. Changes are 
shown in banking towns, prepaid 
freight stations and express stations. 


Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’ or direct. 


JRAND MENALLY & GoMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept, E-18 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Los Angeles 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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TWATER KENT 
RADIO 


Pioneering that spells progress 








Pioneering — in the right direction—is leadership. 


For example, the Atwater Kent Manufacturing 
Company was the first— 





to produce a full-powered receiving set in a cabinet so 
small as to be unobtrusive and decorative in any room in 
any home. 





to adjust production to public need—which eliminates 
the need for dumping excess goods. 


to advertise straight through the summer, stimulating 
sales in what had been regarded as a “dull season.” 


to use outdoor posters in advertising. 

to engage celebrities of opera and concert for broadcasting 

to an audience of millions. 
Each of these innovations has justified itself by results 
and is an instance of pioneering in the right direction. 




















Atwater Kent ManuracturinG Co., 4802 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
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‘FIRST 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Over 60 Years’ Experience 


_ in Handling Out-of-Town 
| Banking Business. 


BANK 


Investigate 
Our Service 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Broadway-Locust- Olive 
Resources Over 150 Million 


er a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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CRITTALL © 
Steel Casement 


' 


aa 


President s ; Office, Union Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
At left, Office of Chairman of the Board. Graham. 
Anderson, Probst & White, Architects. 


Crittall Steel Casements in varied designs 
are admirably adapted for use in the private 
offices and directors’ rooms of banks and 
trust companies. Hand made to specific re- 
quirements, they combine dignified beauty 
with extremely practical advantages of light 
and ventilation. In the larger sizes for main 
banking rooms, Crittall Casements contrib- 
ute materially to improved working condi- 
tions. They are permanent, weathertight and 


All Crittall Casements are made their maintenance cost is exceptionally low. 


of Crittalloy—the Copper-Bearing Steel 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY Manufacturers 
10967 HEARN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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A UNIQUE 
WINDOW AND LOBBY DISPLAY 


NER CCE COB CB CRC CE ORAS 
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with a new and convincing sav- 
ings motive illustrated each week 


Reproducing the conception of America’s 
leading artists these weekly pictures are 
an inspiration to every observer and an 
ornament to any bank. 


“ONE PICTURE IS WORTH Their potency in developing savings de- 
TEN THOUSAND WORDS" posits has been proven by thousands of 
Displayed in banks all over America. 


Massive pedestal frames for 
window and lobby 


Brass and Bronze frames for 
outside display 


They cost thousands of dollars to produce 
All complete with electri but, with their wide distribution, the sub- 
d complete wi electric . ° e ° oe 

lighting attachment scription price is surprisingly low. 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


OF NEW YORK, INC. 


Originating and producing the highest ty pe 
of Bank advertising in posters and literature 


150 BROADWAY : NEW YORK 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
150 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Please send us information 


. , USE THE COUPON FOR 
[| Window Poster Display 
FURTHER INFORMATION 
J Out-of-Doors Poster Display 


[J Trust Department Literature 


J Savings Development Literature et “a “ 
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HOW SAVINGS INTEREST RATES 
CAN BE REDUCED 


You may even expect increased deposits, says 


this 


banker, if you take 


initiative and 


handle the problem as one bank has done 


Secretary-Treasurer, Pennsylvania Trust Co. 


HEN bankers meet, whether at a 

convention or in a purely social 
way, they generally discuss business and 
conditions in general. I have had the 
pleasure during the past year of dis- 
cussing banking conditions with most 
of the bankers of our four surrounding 
counties and in every instance, the dis- 
eussion has invariably led to the ques- 
tion of paying 4 per cent interest on 
savings accounts. 

They say business in this section is 
fairly good. Accounts and totals are 
gaining but earnings are slipping. They 
are watching overhead closely, are ecut- 
ting down on the purchase of advertis- 
ing and supplies, and are working 
longer hours to eliminate extra help. 
However, the paying of 4 per cent in- 
terest on savings accounts is 
them up.” 

Let us analyze conditions in these 
counties prior to 1913. We had about 
half as many banks then as we have to- 
day. They were located in mining 
towns where the totals of savings de- 
posits averaged four times the amount 
of checking accounts and where the 
local demand for money was very 
limited. The funds of the banks were 
invested in safe and seasoned securities 
Yielding from 5 to 54% per cent. The 
tashiers received about $1,500 per year 
and girls could be had to do the book 
work for $20 per month. Because they 
were slaves to their work, meager earn- 
ings were made by the banks and a 
small dividend was paid. 

The war came on. Interest rates rose 
to 8 per cent with ordinary safety. 
New banks sprang up; competition be- 
tame keener. A good return could be 
made on money invested, that in- 


“eating 


so 


By JOHN D. LONERGAN 


terest rose to 4 per cent on savings 
accounts. Prosperous times—and every 
bank made money. 

In 1921 the bubble burst. Great 
losses were sustained from inflated 
values. Surplus and undivided profits 
were impaired or wiped out entirely. 
Security yields gradually dropped back 
to the 5 to 5% per cent basis. The 
cashier who formerly received $1,500 a 
year is now “sitting pretty” on a salary 
of $4,000 or better, and with no thought 
of retrenchment. The $20 bookkeeper 
now responds to the tune of $125. 


ig job requires individual 
and not concerted action. 
It is impossible to obtain 
unanimous decision from the 
boards of directors of some 
30 or 40 different institutions. 


Let each banker work out 
his own salvation. If he is 
slipping, he should apply the 
sand. If he cannot get his 
competitors and neighbor 
banks to come to 3 per cent, 
then let him do so himself. 
If there were a half dozen 
banks in a town each paying 
4 per cent, the livewire banker 
need have no fear in reducing 
the interest rate and then 
capitalizing his action. 

It has been done before and 
it can be done again. It re- 
quires moral courage to take 
the initial step. 

—THE AUTHOR 


, Johnstown, Pa. 


Four per cent is paid on savings ac- 
counts where 3 per cent was the pre- 
vailing rate. The bankers say—‘This 
4 per cent evil is eating them up.” 
However, they lack the moral courage 
to take the necessary steps to put them 
on their feet. 

Just pardon a personal experience. 
At that time, I was eashier of a bank 
in one of these small mining towns. 
My predecessor had started a new bank 
in a larger town only four miles distant. 
He sold a few shares of stock to many 
of our customers. He knew our trade 
better than I did and hand-satcheled 
every week from house to. house gather- 
ing up money where he could. He told 
our customers that he would come to 
their very door, get their money and 
pay 4 per cent interest on‘savings while 
we paid only 3 per cent. 

Our board of directors 
frightened. They met in session and 
wanted to raise the interest rate on 
savings accounts to 4 per cent. I argued 
with them that we could lose one-half 
of our savings accounts, which would 
eut down our overhead expense and 
reduce our chance of loss by decreasing 
our investments, and still make more 
money than by raising the interest rate. 
They were willing to try the experiment 
for six months. 

We started an educational campaign 
showing the rates we could realize from 
good seasoned securities, and the propo- 
sition was put direct to depositors—3 
per cent with absolute safety or 4 per 
cent with a big chance of ultimate pay- 
ment. We spent approximately $2,000 
a year in constructive publicity and in 
spreading good fellowship. Our sav- 
ings deposits increased from $140,000 
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to over $500,000 in a period of five 
years. All of our competitors paid 4 
per cent but we continued to pay 3 per 
cent. And with our interest payments 
being $5,000 a year less than theirs 
with the same amount of deposits, could 
we not afford to spend $2,000 on pub- 
licity and place the other $3,000 to earn- 
ings? Our problem was to distribute 
earnings while some of our competitors 
were worrying how to make them. 
About a year ago the president of a 
competitive bank came to me with his 
sad story and asked advice. He said, 
“We are eking out an existence but are 
not making any money.” I told him 
that we had planned to absorb them at 
some future date, but upon serious con- 
sideration, we would help them to live 
and retain the over-optimistie aspiring 
gentlemen of our territory as directors 
rather than have these same fellows 
start a second bank in the town where 
I am still interested as a director. I 
advised him to develop a lot of courage, 
to sharpen his ax, eut down overhead, 
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go through the proper formality and 
pay 3 per cent on savings accounts in- 
stead of 4 per cent. 


A few days ago I met him again. 
His mood was entirely different. He 
slapped me on the back saying,—‘*We 
did what you told us. We eut over- 
head and savings interest alike and only 
lost a few depositors. The small with- 
drawals were more than supplanted by 
satisfied depositors who gained more 
confidence in us and I believe we will 
even pay a dividend this year.” 


In one city the banks all pay 31% per 
cent. I have discussed this subject with 
some of these bankers and have heard 
it discussed by others. They say that 
they cannot reduce to 3 per cent be- 
cause a mutual savings bank there earns 
and pays 3% per cent. Why should 
banks with resources of over $16,000,- 
000 be afraid of the few dollars that 
may move to a small competitor when 
they could afford to lose one-fourth of 
their savings deposits and make more 


money as a result? It seems a lack of 
courage to take the step. 


Four neighboring bankers have bared 
their troubles to me in the past fey 
weeks and each one has suggested that 
concerted action be taken to remove the 
4 per cent evil. They were anxious for 
someone to take the initiative. 

This job requires individual action and 
not concerted action. It is impossible to 
obtain unanimous decision on this ques- 
tion from the boards of directors of 
some 30 or 40 different banks. 


Let each banker work out his own 
salvation. If he is slipping, he should 
apply the sand. If he cannot get his 
competitors and neighbor banks to come 
to 3 per cent then let him do so himself, 
If there were a half a dozen banks in a 
town each paying 4 per cent, the live 
wire banker need have no fear to reduce 
the interest rate and then capitalize his 
action. It has been done before and it 
can be done again. It requires moral 
courage to take the initial step. 


RECOMMENDED—THE “TAX CLUB” 
FOR BUILDING AND LOANS 


Why should those doing a banking business 
escape taxation, while 13 per cent rate is imposed 


N the March issue of THE BANKERS 
-MONTHLY, there appeared an excel- 
lent article by J. N. Higley, publicity 
manager of the Dollar Savings & Trust 
Company of Youngstown, Ohio, describ- 
ing how his institution has met the com- 
petition of building and loan companies 
for savings accounts. Banks in nearly 
every community are beginning to feel 
this competition and are wondering how 
best to meet it. 

The plan adopted by Mr. Higley’s 
institution meets the building and loan 
companies on their own ground, but 
they still have the edge in that his bank 
must pay a federal income tax on its 
earnings while the building and loan 
competitor (as a corporation) pays 
nothing. 

Would it not be a better plan for the 
bankers’ associations of the various 
states, in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, to urge upon 
Congress the unjustness of allowing a 
building and loan association doing a 
banking business to escape taxation, 
while imposing a 13 per cent rate on the 
earnings of banks? When a building 
and loan company accepts savings ac- 
counts and time certificates of deposit 
on which it pays interest, it is certainly 
in the banking business and should be 





on bank earnings?—One banker’s suggestion 


By E. B. APPLETON 


Vice President, Litchfield Bank & Trust Co., Litchfield, Illinois 


taxed on its earnings the same as any 
other banking institution. 


The original building and loan idea 
was to furnish funds to members for 
the purpose of buying or building 
homes, these funds being derived from 
the sale of stock to members on monthly 


a) foesce writer can hardly be 
termed a building and loan 
agnostic,” Mr. Appleton tells 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY in 
submitting the accompany- 
ing article, “because he is a 
stockholder and director in 
one of them. But he is glad 


to say that his association is 
trying to live up to the orig- 


inal idea of being a building 
association and not a bank.” 


His suggestions here are 
for state bankers’ association 
and A. B. A. action in urging 
upon Congress the fairness 
of tax legislative changes. 
The article should receive 
wide commendation among 
bankers. 
















installments. When funds accumulated, 
they were loaned to such of the members 
as had need for them to finance the pur- 
chase of homes, and all the members or 
stockholders, both borrowers and non- 
borrowers, shared equally in the profits. 
However, some building and loan ex- 
ecutives were not content with the slow 
(but steady) growth of their associa- 
tions when confined to purely building 
and loan principles and they have 
strayed into what is really the banking 
field. Those associations now issue only 
a nominal amount of profit-bearing 
shares which in some cases are closely 
held, and they secure a large share of 
their funds by issuing “savings certifi- 
cates” bearing a fixed rate of interest, 
although the holders of these “savings 
certificates” or savings accounts, do not 
participate in the earnings of the as 
sociation but are simply depositors. 
Looking at the situation from this 
angle, there is very little difference be- 
tween banks and some building associa- 
tions. Both have savings depositors to 
whom a fixed rate of interest is paid, 
and both have stockholders who share 
in the earnings. And, in some coml- 
munities, the earnings or dividends re 
ceived by the stockholders of building 
associations are larger than those Tr 
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ceived by the stockholders of banks. 
No wonder those building associations 
ean pay such a high rate of interest to 
their depositors, while the banks 
their savings deposits dwindling! 

How best to stop this unfair competi- 
tion? Shall the banks get into the 
building and loan game after the plan 
of the Youngstown bank, or should the 
building and loan companies be com 
pelled to get out of the banking game? 
What is the weapon to use in competing 
them to “stick to their last” 

The “Tax Club” is the answer! 

If the matter is properly presented 
to Congress, the legislators will cer- 
tainly see the fairness of our contention 
and remove the tax-exempt features now 


see 
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enjoyed by those building and loan as- 
sociations—which are in fact “mortgage 
banks,” with earnings in many inStances 
larger than the earnings of strictly 
banking institutions. 

Everyone will admit that building and 
loan associations fulfill an economie need. 
They have done more than any one 
agency to make this a nation of home 
owners. They are still needed and prob- 


ll 


ably always will be, and every 
minded banker will admit their power 
for good. However, they should stay 
in their own field and if they do not, 
their tax-exempt privileges should be 
denied them. 

What brought this building and loan 
competition forcibly to the writer’s at- 
tention was an incident he noticed re- 
cently while passing through an Illinois 
town. A bank in the town had a sign 
on its window with the message—‘3 
per cent on Savings Accounts.” In the 
same block a building and loan associa- 
tion window held this advertisement— 
“6 per cent on Savings Certificates.” 

Rather stiff competition for the 
banker. 


fair 


WHY OUR CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
SOLICITS NEW BUSINESS 


Better credit work, thousands of dollars 
saved, and new business of the sub- 


stantial 


Vice President, The Bankers Trust Company. 


HEN we started a few years ago 
to establish a policy for building 
our bank the first idea to agreed 
upon was that unless our company 
could grow, unless we, could develop the 
accounts we had and get a reasonable 
number of new accounts, no one in the 
bank could expect to be promoted or 
have a reasonable basis for advance- 
ment. Therefore it was admitted as a 
creed of faith that the task of building 
a bank was a job for all of us and it 
could not be assigned to any particular 
person to handle alone. No person ex- 
isted capable of handling such a job 
in a big institution without a lot of help. 
We decided to call this work “de- 
velopment” and “bank building,’ be- 
cause possibly 70 per cent of our new 
business comes from development of 
business we have and perhaps 30 per 
cent from actual new leads. 

We assigned to the banking depart- 
ment, which is our operating department 
and lends the money, the supervision of 
such development and new business ac- 
tivities as the bank was to undertake. 

Now, when this kind of work is or- 
ganized, it is often felt that the new 
business department must have private 
quarters—that it does not link up with 
the rest of the bank. Often a large 
staff is built up, supplied with every 
blue’ book, every red book and every 
green book known to business. Records 
are accumulated covering the standing 
and the characteristics of every com- 
pany of any importance in the world 
from a technical credit standpoint on 


be 


sort—A plan for any 


By GUY EMERSON 


the basis of published figures. One 
finds card systems with little colored 
tags on the top, and cards full of holes 
so you can run them through a machine 
that works as smoothly as the engine of 


&, 


Five Pointers On 
Business-Getting 


1. Seventy per cent of new 
business should come by de- 
veloping present accounts. 

2.- Only about 30 per cent of 
the bank’s growth is likely to 
come through new custom- 
ers. 

3. The officer passing on 
credits is better fitted for that 
work if he has helped develop 
the account for the bank. 

4. With new business 
work to do, the credit man 
sees his customers face toface 
and in their own establish- 
ments. This gives him a 
better understanding of the 
customers’ credit. needs. 

5. A hatanda pair of shoes 
make a suitable coat of arms 
for the credit department. 


, New 


bank 


York 


a Rolls-Royce, and they come out sorted 
and show all the customers with red 
hair, and all those who like orchids. 

I am deseribing this with a little 
touch of sareasm, but it is a tendency 
which over-develops rather easily if it 
isn’t watched. The point is that no 
system is of value which does not lead 
to people getting out of the bank and 
soliciting business. 

You may have a fine staff of business 
development men, and yet have them 
regarded by the men in the credit de- 
partment as superficial; the ‘new busi- 
ness” men reciprocate by thinking that 
the men in the credit department are 
nothing but technicians who are con- 
stantly putting up the bars to new 
business 

So in our own case the step we took 
was to establish the business develop- 
ment as a division of the credit depart- 
ment. This resulted, incidently, in a 
saving to us of many thousands of dol- 
lafs a year. The interesting fact is 
that the men in the credit department 
began to realize that those men who are 
going out for the bank and seeing the 
customers face to face, had a contribu- 
tion to make, not on some superficial 
matter, but on very important factors 
entering into the final decision as to 
whether or not a certain company was 
entitled to a loan. 


The credit men began to find the 
others were not such bad fellows after 
all, and to see that there was something 
in their point of view. They conferred 
with each other. I think I can say now 
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that the department handling credits 
and development work is as much a unit 
as any department we have in the bank 
and the ambition of the credit man is 
one of two things: either to excel as 
a eredit man and look forward to that 
highly responsible work as a profession; 
or to take his preliminary credit train- 
ing and go out and develop it through 
actual examination of operating com- 
panies to which we are lending money, 
meeting our customers face to face and 
carrying our service to their doors. 

By elimination we now have no men 
doing field work who have not had this 
credit training, and we never shall have 
a man in this outside work who is not 
a graduate of the credit department. 
That has eliminated the traditional fric- 
tion between new business and credit 
which was a great handicap to most 
American banks and is still a handicap 
to some of them. 

It is well to see to it that the question 
of crediting new business is handled with 
great care. In other words, if a man 
who does not go out very often finally 


* * 


does go, and comes back full of en- 
thusiasm, see to it that his story is 
listened to; and if an account comes 
in partly through his help, give him 
the credit. Before long he will like the 
work, and when he begins to like it, he 
will begin to be a good salesman. 

The man who likes to make loans and 
analyze statements, who excels in the 
technique of the banking business, and 
who at the same time realizes that his 
duty to his institution and to his own 
future includes a certain amount of 
equally well-done bank building, is the 
man we must develop in this business 
and the one who is going to go to the 
top in the next five or ten years. 

Now, some bankers are better self- 
starters than others. But it must be re- 
membered that no good banker ever gets 
over a certain reticence in asking for 
business. There are always plenty of 
excuses, even in the minds of the best, 
and most conscientious salesmen: “This 
is Monday and my man is just getting 
back from a week-end trip.” Or, “This 
is Friday and he is getting ready to go 


* * * 


away. He will be trying to clean up 
his desk.” Or, “Well, this man is going 
away for the summer; the time to gee 
him is in the fall.” 

But the customer must be seen, and 
after all is said and done, 95 per cent 
of it is the question of human character 
and will-power and sporting blood and 
the willingness to put on your hat and 
go out and do it. 

We have informally adopted for our 
development work a coat of arms. Qn 
that coat of arms we have two devices: 
a hat, and a pair of shoes. 

All the systems in the world, no mat- 
ter how technically perfect they may be, 
will fail to bring results unless you 
have behind the system a group of men 
who believe whole-heartedly that the 
arduous work of bank building is a task 
of high dignity and profound impor- 
tance. They must believe in their bank 
and its future. They must believe in 
each other. They must be ready 
steadily, day after day and year after 
year, to put on their hats and use up 
shoe leather. 


* 


TELLING THE BANK STORY BY PICTURE 


Make them easy to look at—get away from the ‘“‘hackneyed’’ 


style of bank copy. 


These two rules were followed in this cam- 


paign by the Cleveland Trust Company appealing to the business 


executive and his family. 
advertisin: 


that it is refreshing to the reader. 


The artwork is so unusual in bank 
Each piece of copy 


has a subtle suggestion—one of the most effective means of influ- 


encing human action. 











THE AUDITOR—IS HE MORE THAN 
A “TROUBLE CHECKER”? 


Many erroneous ideas regarding the status 
and function of the auditor are being 


dispelled 


By F. E. BATES 


Fallacy of operational audit 


Auditor, Illinois Merchants Trust Co., Chictgo, Illinois 


HE development of large business 

enterprises within the last few de- 
eades has necessitated many changes in 
organization management. With the 
extension of the corporate form of busi- 
ness organization, and the concomitant 
massing of large capital under a single 
group or management, a more definite 
subdivision of duties and functions be- 
came imperative. It is no longer pos- 
sible for those in direct charge to per- 
sonally supervise all phases of the busi- 
ness operations. 

Thus, the functions of production, 
sales and finance have been delegated 
to certain individuals” charged with 
authority and responsibility for their 
operations. Likewise, these major fune- 
tions have been divided into co-ordinat- 
ing divisions, each under the direct 
supervision of some individual. In like 
manner, the audit function has resulted 
as a natural development of this growth 
in business organization and the dele- 
gating of authority and responsibility 
by the management. 


The Bank Auditor 

In banking as well as in other lines 
of business the audit department has 
been associated for years with the idea 
that it represented the “trouble depart- 
ment” to which all minor complaints 
and adjustments should be referred. 
Many have regarded its principal func- 
tion as that of checking up the work of 
others and disclosing their errors by 
reporting them to some authoritative 
head. Again, in many organizations 
the executive officers themselves refer to 
the audit department certain detail 
operating functions which they wish to 
have done in a more careful manner 
than is customary in the operating de- 
partments. While these, and many other 
such ideas, have been associated with 
the auditor and his department, they 
are erroneous and are gradually being 
recognized as such. 


In some of the smaller banks auditing 
is still in its embryonic stage, and the 
position is accorded only a minimum of 
recognition. The executive officers may 
realize in a general way, the importance 
of the audit function, but so cireum- 
seribe the scope of the auditor’s work 
and his authority, as to limit the de- 
velopment of his position to that of a 
senior clerkship. 


The Auditor’s Status 
While the development of the auditor’s 


position, like any other, is dependent 
primarily upon the ability of the man 
occupying it, his position is dependent 
for its development to a much greater 
extent than others upon the attitude of 
those for whom he performs his work. 


It is particularly necessary that those 
for whom ‘the auditor works possess a 
thorough knowledge of the purpose 
and objective of his functions. Realiz- 
ing the importance of his function, the 
directors and president should grant 
his position sufficient official recognition 
as to definitely establish his status and 


Se scope of the auditor’s 
function extends far be- 
yond the limitations of a 
mere examiner of accounts 
and records. 


Titles are often inapplic- 
able because they vary with 
the taste of individuals, al- 
though the _ responsibility 
for competent operation of 
the accounting and auditing 
functions can be neglected in 
no bank without peril. Some 
definite relationship must be 
established and recognized 
by the entire organization if 
these functions are to operate 
freely and competently. 

The status of the auditor 
is not that of a clerk, neither 
is he an administrative offi- 
cer. He must be more or 
less both. He must be a 
part of everything and every- 
body in the organization. 


THE AUTHOR 


offer an opportunity to develop and ap- 
ply his initiative in solving the problems 
of operation, including especially safe- 
guarding of assets and the detection of 
error, the proper receipt of income and 
the verification of expenses. 


Assuming that the auditor measures 
up to the “bigness” of his position in 
so far as ability and personality are 
concerned and is insured sufficient recog- 
nition as to leave him unhampered. in 
his seope of work, it is then simply a 
matter of time and training to bring to 
the minds of the operating personnel a 


knowledge and appreciation of the value 
and necessity of the work in order to 
insure its fullest development. 

If the auditor is to be unhampered in 
the development of the audit function, 
he should be elected or appointed by 
the board of directors, just as any 
other officer of the bank is -elected 
or appointed. While this is true in 
most of the large city banks, there are 
still many institutions in which the audi- 
tor’s position is not given official recog- 
nition but is filled by a clerk selected, 
usually, by a managing vice president 
to check and verify many of the routine 
operations of the institution. A clerk 
who checks or balances daily transac- 
tions in a department or in a teller’s 
cage, is not in any sense an auditor. It 
must always be kept clearly in mind 
that the responsibility for the proper 
balancing and the aceuracy of daily en- 
tries rests entirely with the operating 
managers. 

The appointment of the auditor by 
the board of directors should definitely 
establish his status, independent, and in 
no way subordinate to any of the oper- 
ating officials. Further, he- should 
maintain a reasonable detachment from 
the administrative officers and should 
refrain from operating work entirely. 
This makes it proper to maintain a 
proper auditing attitude and to criticise 
where criticism is due. 


The Auditor’s Function 

The funetion of the bank auditor is 
primarily that of safeguarding the 
assets and the records of the bank 
against manipulation and misappropria- 
tion, the verification of income and ex- 
penditures, the prevention and detection 
of errors, and to share with others the 
responsibility for proper accounting 
methods, forms and systems. 

Further, upon him devolves the re- 
sponsibility for careful analysis and 
study of accounting procedure and 
records and apprizing the executive offi- 
cers of the operating details whereby 
they may competently direct the policies 
of administration. His reports should 
be made directly to the president or 
executive officer in charge and should 
contain comments and criticisms of de- 
fects in operation with suggestions for 
their correction. The auditor’s com- 
ments or criticisms should be given in 
his reports without prejudice and from 
a disinterested and impartial viewpoint. 
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Errors or irregularities in operation af- 
fecting the assets of the bank, such as 
cash shortages, lost shipments or the 
like, should be reported promptly and 
directly to the managing officer in 
charge. In such instances, the auditor 
has no choice as to whether or not the 
teller responsible for such irregularity 
or discrepancy should be given another 
chance. Quite often these irregularities, 
while they may appear unimportant in 
themselves, may lead to serious conse- 
quences. 


Inasmuch as the auditor is a direct 
representative of the board operating 
through its chairman or president, his 
reports should be made to such an official. 
In many institutions, however, the duties 
of the president are divided among sev- 


eral of the senior vice presidents, each 
of whom acts as an executive to whom 
administrative vice presidents and other 
operating officials report. With this 
type of organization every operating 
department of the bank is subordinate 
to one of the members of this committee. 
Thus, the entire institution is repre- 
sented in their meetings. With the 
president’s duties so subdivided, the 
auditor is, of course, privileged to re- 
port directly to any member of such a 
managing group. 

While the auditor’s line of authority 
on the organization chart, runs directly 
to the president, it is always his duty to 
co-operate with the administrative offi- 
cers directly responsible for the opera- 
tion of the respective departments. In 
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carrying out this duty the auditor may, 
at his discretion furnish such administra. 
tive officers with memoranda of excep. 
tions found with his comments or eriti- 
cisms or, if- he desires, a copy of his 
complete report of the audit or examina. 
tion. 

The auditor’s report of a depart- 
mental audit or examination should be 
filed promptly with the executive officer 
directly responsible for that depart. 
ment. It is the duty of the executive 
officer to follow through the report and 
when necessary give instructions to the 
men in charge of the operation of the 
department for the correction of any 
errors or irregularities reported by the 
auditor. It is, of course, the auditor's 

(Continued on page 44) 


MERCHANDISING THE SERVICE OF 
THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Securing “wills and more wills, trust agree- 
ments and more trust agreements”—The prob- 


lem of getting the man or men who can sell 


By ALBERT JOURNEAY 


Vice Pres., Purse Printing Company 





LBERT HUBBARD tersely re- 

marked that the “man who gets 
the business is the business man, all 
others are clerks.” Probably he over- 
stated somewhat; but it still remains 
that a premium has always been paid 
to men who have developed a genius 
for bringing in business. 

One of the recent developments in 
trust departments has been the organ- 
ized development of new business. 
Sometimes it has meant—as in the case 
of some of the large trust companies— 
a separate division headed by a new 
business or sales manager, who had un- 
der him several salesmen. Sometimes 
it has meant organizing the officers and 
employes so that part of their time has 
been devoted to securing new business. 
™ One author has said that the secret of 
developing a profitable trust department 
is to secure “wills and more wills, and 
trust agreements and more trust agree- 
ments.” Naturally the more wills and 
agreements under which a bank is 
named, the greater opportunity the law 
of averages and the mortality figures 
have of working. I might add that the 
way to get these wills and agreements 
is to sell them—to sell them through a 
campaign of advertising backed up by 
personal effort. 

Advertising, as applied to trust com- 
pany service, can in many eases do all 
the work. That is, it can perform the 
full four steps of a sale—attract atten- 
tion, create desire, lead the prospect to 
indicate that desire, and cause him to 


act definitely. Witness the number of 
wills in which trust companies have been 
named but of which they know nothing 
until the testators had died. Witness 
also the fact that for years it was con- 


MEX today are eager to 
discuss their estate prob- 
lems, and resistance to these 
discussions and hesitation in 
having wills drawn are largely 
things of the past. 

Personal selling of trust 
services, either by represen- 
tatives on full time or by 
officials devoting their spare 
time to it, is decidedly pro- 
fitable. The place to start 
your selling, however, is to 
your own Officers, employes, 
directors and stockholders. If 


these groups show confidence 
in your institution by naming 
it in their wills and trust 
agreements, then you can 
reasonably offer your serv- 


ices to others. But if they 
do not, you have a hard row 
ahead of you. 

The trust company that 
combines sound advertising 
with sound merchandising 
will reap a rich harvest, the 
existence of which it now 
only suspects.—The Author 








sidered undignified and unethical to 
personally urge a man to make his will 
and name a trust company. Advertis- 
ing in those years bore the full burden 
of selling and advertising as well. In 
more cases, it performs the first three 
steps; and then the personal element 
enters. At this period, as Confucius 
puts it—“Five minutes over the break- 
fast table is worth a year’s correspond- 
ence.” 


When you come right down to it, the 
problem of selling trust service is not 
as complicated as we are led to believe, 
although it does require the highest type 
of salesmanship. You have a definite 
thing—your service—to sell. You have 
a definite group—the people of prop- 
erty in your community—who need that 
service. The need is greater than they 
realize, and your services are more valu- 
able than they know. Explain both of 
these elements to them forcefully and 
intelligently, and they will turn to you 
as readily as our ancestors turned from 
the kerosene lamp to the electric Mazda, 
or from the horse-drawn vehicle to the 
automobile. Fail to explain it, and they 
will go on in their blissful ignorance, 
placing a hazard on their families’ fu- 
ture. 


Your main problem is to get a man or 
men who can sell your services. He 
should know or be capable of learning 
the elements of estate management, of 
probate law and of taxation as it affects 
estates. He should know, as any sales- 
man should know, the product he is 
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Several examples of advertising booklets used by banks and trust companies to develop interest in their trust services and back up personal efforts. 


selling. He is dealing with a delicate 
subject, so he should be able to exercise 
infinite tact. He is urging an action 
in which many men procrastinate, so 
he should be forceful. In other words, 
the task requires a high grade repre- 
sentative. It is not the task for a man 
who is a misfit in the organization. 
You ask, “How much business will 
such a man produce?” That is a diffi- 
cult question to answer, because it de- 
pends on the local standing of your 
bank, the amount of advertising 
you have done and are doing, and 
the support given your representative 
by your officers, directors and stock- 
holders. The accompanying table, how- 
ever, reveals certain figures that were 
taken from the new business report of 
a progressive trust company in a city 
of a little over a million population. 
They are as accurate as such figures 
can be. The estimates of the size of the 


estates are placed lower than it is an- 
ticipated the estates will assay, because 
the report was made for the information 
ot the company’s officers and not for 
publie glorification. 

This trust company has behind it a 
reputation for sterling worth and faith- 
ful and intelligent fulfillment of the in- 
terests entrusted to its care. It has 
persistently educated its public for 
years. It has carefully selected its sales 
representatives, and just as carefully 
prepared the ground for them. Many 
inquiries arise from its advertising, and 
many are furnished by officers, stock- 
holders and directors. Where inquiries 
are not available, however, the salesmen 
work on the large list of prospects who 
have been receiving the company’s direct 
advertising. They have found that the 


returns from a salesman’s efforts are’ 


determined largely by the number of 
intelligent interviews he ean hold. In 


other words, a salesman who can intelli- 
gently interview ten prospects a day has 
twice the chance that his less diligent 
brother has who calls on five prospects. 

Another trust company in a large city 
has ably combined jts selling and its 
advertising to seeure excellent results. 
From a preferred list of 2000 names, 
its advertising drew in one period 227 
inquiries. These were intelligently fol- 
lowed. As a result, the company was 
able to close business from them amount- 
ing to $8,600,000. Included in this 
total were living trusts, agencies and 
estates. In addition the trust company 
was named in 20 other wills in which no 
estimates of the amount were given. 

A smaller trust company situated in 
a city of about 20,000—a company that 
has for years educated its.publie by in- 
telligent, forceful advertising—had left 
with it in 1924, 104 wills from a selected 
list of 200 names; and in 1925, 98 wills 


TRUST DEPARTMENT SALES—JULY 1 TO DECEMBER 1 


No 


No. No. 
WILLs 


SALESMAN TRUSTS 
34 
47 
27 
30 
Over Counter > 92 


TorTaLs 


AND AVERAGES 230 


TOTAL 
(In Douuars) 


$10,888,000 
7,125,500 
3,153,000 
7,019,500 
23,634,000 


$51,820,000 


WEEKLY 
SALES 


Per Item 
(DoLuars) 


$209,390 
91,240 
82,216 
149,370 
225,076 


$163,000 


ProBaBLE CosttTo Cost Per 
FrEEs 


$163,320 
106,880 
57,300 
102,240 
354,490 


$784,230 


Cost PER 
MILLION 


$304 
494 
682 
378 
311 


SELL ITEM 


$3,318 
3,539 
2,150 
2,724 
7,350 


$64 


60 
58 
70 


$19,086 $524 


These figures, referred to in the accompanying article, were taken from the new business report of a trust company in a city of slightly over 
a million population. 
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from a similar list. This has been ac- 
complished by advertising plus the di- 
rect personal efforts of the trust officer 
and the other officers of the company. 
It does not employ a sales representa- 
tive: but its officers, directors and stock- 
holders do co-operate with the trust of- 
ficer right up to the hilt. 
it has n 
and 


As a result, 
ore trust business on its books, 
ore wills in its vaults, than most 
banks in cities five times the size of the 
one in which it is located. 

Two other interesting cases recently 
One of 
these is the Hackley National Bank of 
Muskegon, Michigan. Through 


advertising, support of the 


came to the writer’s attention. 


sound 
intelligent 


* * 


trust officer by other officers and diree- 
tors, and the personal efforts of the trust 
officer, it was able to bring its new trust 
department “out of the red” in less 
than six months. The officials left no 
stone unturned in this development and 
they deserved the success that followed. 
They were aided by securing a large 
living trust, and other immediate busi- 
ness. This, of course, is unusual, be- 
cause a new trust department should 
not be expected to become very profit- 
able for several years. I repeat though, 
that the more wills and trusts secured, 
the sooner some of them will turn into 
paying accounts for the trust depart- 
ment, and the sooner that department 
will be on a paying basis. 


* * * 


The other case was that of the City 
National Bank of Council Bluffs, Towa 
Here, in a city where corporate fiduciary 
service was comparatively new, the 


trust department was made self-sustgip. 


ing by the end of the first vear. Credit 
for this is due to the bank’s new presi- 


dent, Robert W. Turner, and to the 
trust officer, R. D. W. Turner.  Thege 
men saw the big future possibilities of 
the trust department and they set out to 
secure them for their bank in the short. 
est possible time. They backed up per- 
sonal efforts with sound and persistent 
advertising. As a result many wills 
were deposited with them, and they are 
already acting under some of them. 


* * 


THESE FIFTY SALESMEN HELP US 
WIN TRUST BUSINESS 


Cooperative methods with local insurance 
agents prove mutually profitable—An effective 


series of letters on 


By C. L. BARLOW 


the life insurance trust 


Secretary, Commercial Trust Company, Madison, Wisconsin 


IFTY new salesmen for the bank, 
1,800 new prospects—all this we 
secured with practically no cost. 

We made a proposition to five in- 
surance agencies located here with a 
total of 50 salesmen. Our proposition 
was that we would help these men sell 
life insurance if they would help us get 
trust business. We outlined our plan 
and they all entered into it heartily. 
Then we called the agents together and 
explained the matter to them. 

We promised to conduct a direct mail 
campaign extending over eight months’ 


time, during which we would mail a 
series of letters to each of the insurance 
prospects given us by the salesmen. 
These letters were to tell of the value 
of an insurance trust and to emphasize 
the necessity for insurance. 

In the meantime, the salesmen were 
to eall upon their prospects and when. 
ever they sold a policy they were to 
recommend our insurance trust service 
and ask the customer to come to the 
bank and talk it over. 

We also promised to give personal 
help in closing sales of life insurance 





policies if the agent would bring the 
prospect to the bank. Our first letter 
went out in May, the next in June, the 
third in July, we omitted August, the 
fourth went out in September, the fifth 
in October, the sixth in November and 
the seventh and last one in December. 
As a direct result of this campaign, we 
have added a great many insurance 
trusts to our business and about half as 
many wills, and in addition we have 
secured several other trust accounts, 
some of which include insurance. Any 
one of the several wills made will net 


The personal tone of these letters added to their effectiveness in securing trust accounts. 
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the bank enough to pay for the entire 
campaign. So, it was profitable busi- 
ness for us. 

The insurance salesmen are also well 
pleased because it has been easier for 
them to close sales with the backing of 
the trust company. In many cases, they 
have brought the prospect to us for 
conference before the sale was made. 
In other cases, just the mention of the 
fact that we were co-operating to the 
extent of offering insurance trust serv- 
ice, has helped to close the sales. And 
we still have 50 boosters for our trust 
department even though the campaign 
Is over. 

As an example of the good business 
secured by this effort, I might mention 
one woman who lives 100 miles away 
from Madison. She happened to be on 
one of the prospect lists, had quite a 
large estate, and the management of it 
After 
receiving several letters, she came in to 
talk with me and the result was that 
we arranged a living trust and made a 
will for her. 


was causing her some concern. 


Another is the case of a man who 
lived some 60 miles away. After ,re- 
ceiving several of our letters, he came 
in and explained that his principal 
eause for concern was the fact that his 
only living relative was a son who is a 
mental defective. The man owns 1,200 
acres of land and has quite a fair sized 
estate. Before he left, we had arranged 
for a will and a guardianship for his 
son. 

The letters used in this campaign each 
included four pages, 84x11 inches in 
siz. The typewritten letter with the 
customer’s name filled in was on page 1. 
Pages 2 and 3 consisted of a printed 
message with illustrations. 

In the letters, we emphasized the fact 
that records show 90 per cent of all in- 
surance money paid in a lump sum to 
the beneficiary to have been entirely dis- 
sipated within seven years, thus limiting 
the protection of life insurance in 
estates of $5,000 and over, to not more 
than that length of time. This showed 
that only 10 per cent of the beneficiaries 
have the ability. to properly invest in- 
surance funds. We called attention to 
the dangers of unprincipled salesmen 
who might easily persuade the bene- 
ficiary to invest in the hope of getting a 
larger check. Each letter directed at- 
tention to the matter on the inside pages 
where perhaps the strongest material 
was given. 

One of these, for example, showed an 
old woman scrubbing the floor, thus econ- 
veying the thought that any wife might 
come to this if her insurance money 
Were not properly protected by an in- 
surance trust. 

On the inside of 
was related of a vy ¥# who was left 
$15,000 and who invested it all in a new 
company promising 12 per cent interest. 
Through a personal interest in this 


snot, letter a case 


woman, one of our officers discov- 
ered the situation before it was too 
late. She had mailed her check for the 
investment but it had not yet been re- 
turned and a stop order was placed 
against it. Thus her funds were saved 
and are now properly handled by the 
bank. 

Such as these have a strong 
personal appeal and put over the im- 
portance of the insurance trust better 
than a lot of theory and argument. 

On the inside of another letter is a 
story in which a widow tells what she 
has learned about the value of insurance 
since her husband died. She explained 
that, like so many other wives, she ob- 
jected to the payment of premium 
money feeling that it might be better 
used in other ways. After her husband 
died and she found herself responsible 
for two children, she appreciated the 
foresight of her husband. 

She explained briefly that her hus- 
band had arranged for an insurance trust 
which protected the funds from the in- 
surance company and made the interest 
on them available to her continuously. 
Her message is to wives and this is 
perhaps one of the best cireulars put 
out in so far as benefit to the insurance 
agent is concerned. 

Without doubt, the most touching ap- 
peal made in any of these letters was 
the reproduction of a letter left for his 


eases 


* * 
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daughter by a father who died before 
his daughter graduated from high school. 
He had provided an insurance trust for 
her and at the same time he had written 
this letter and left it with the trust com- 
pany to be delivered on the day she 
graduated from high school. 


It explains in an affectionate way that 
her father had planned to be of help 
to her all through her life. He states 
that she will be paid by the trust com- 
pany $100 a month while she is in eol- 
lege and $125 a month after she finishes 
college. A touching letter but not over- 
drawn in the least. It is simply one of 
the confidential documents that is full 
of parental love not often seen in print. 


I believe the suecess of our cam- 
paign was in large measure due to the 
personal touch we were able to give in 
these letters, and there is no reason 
why it cannot be made a continuous 
thing. These insurance agents are get- 
ting new prospects all the fime and by 
a simple card system, it is little trouble 
to start new prospects on the series of 
letters. 

Perhaps the most important feature 
from the standpoint of lining up the 
salesmen is the definite and helpful co- 
operation the bank offers them. They 
brought in a good many prospects and 
we were able to help them close a num- 
ber of accounts. 


* * 


HOW TO BE FIRST IN 
SERVING NEWCOMERS 


Plans for getting names of people 
expecting to move to your town and 
the kind of letters to write them 


By V. W. FELL 


Vice President, Security National Bank, Everett, Wash. 


F your bank is first to offer its serv- 
ices to neweomers in your city, it 

has a big advantage over competitors. 
We have used a plan for some time that 
has enabled us to introduce our service 
first to most people who to 
Everett. 

The first step is to secure the names 
of persons that contemplate moving to 
Everett, or Snohomish County. The 
names are secured from various sources 
as follows: 

x 

9 


3. 
4. 
A processed letter with fill-in care- 
fully made and signed with pen and ink, 
is sent to those individuals whose pres- 
ent address and plans are learned in 
advance. The letters are sent out with 
the least possible delay so as to reach 


move 


News items in local papers. 
Local transfer companies. 
The Chamber of Commeree. 
Public service companies. 


the prospect before he has left for his 
new location. 
The letter reads as follows: 

“We understand that in a short 
time you are moving to our city. 
It gives me pleasure to place at 
your disposal the different depart- 
ments of this bank. 

“You may wish to have your mail 
forwarded in our eare; and while 
you are getting settled in your new 
home perhaps we can be of assist- 
ance in smoothing out some of the 
worries incidental to moving. 

“We are looking forward to meet- 
ing you and our wish is that you 
will be very happy in Everett.” 
Offering to take care of the mail of 

persons en reute has made a decided 
hit. And this chance of having mail 
awaiting them at the bank, certainly 
assures an early call upon their arrival. 
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Time after time a new arrival has 
told me that he came to our bank on 
account of the letter which reached him 
at his old home. Many have mentioned 
that the letter took away some of the 
timidity with which they were making 
plans for home establishing in a strange 
city. ‘ 

Naturally there are also families 
reaching our city or county every day 
about whom we have no knowledge. We 
have an arrangement with two of the 
publie service companies, calling for 
lists to be furnished of all bona fide, 
new “cut-ins” for the services which 
these two companies furnish. 

Within a few minutes after we re- 
ceive these lists, a process letter of 
welcome with well matched fill-in and 
pen and ink signature, is on its way to 
the family at the new address. It has 
been rather surprising how many of 


these get on our books even though not 
in touch with them until they have 
secured living quarters. 

The following letter is used in these 
cases : 

“The writer understands that you 
have recently moved to our city. 
It gives me pleasure to place at 
your disposal the facilities of this 
bank. 

“Perhaps we can be of service 
while you are getting settled? We 
shall be pleased to provide any in- 
formation in our possession regard- 
ing Everett or the surrounding 
country. 


“The Security National hopes . 
that your stay in our city will be 
pleasant and long continued.” 


The officer signing the letters should 
have his desk well up front and be on 
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duty as much as possible during bank. 
ing hours. 

This work has paid us. But we be 
lieve that without a proper follow-up 
there would be little lasting value jy 
this line of endeavor. If within the 
bank there is not the proper mass per. 
sonality, the atmosphere of the bank 
will show up its letters as mere mechani. 
cal gestures. This does not mean that 
a bank should be filled with the heavy, 
sweet atmosphere of the much adver. 
tised “bank friendliness,” but that the 
personnel should be properly trained in 
the fundamentals of sound, constructive 
salesmanship. If the folks behind the 
wickets are so trained, there will be de- 
veloped inside a certain amount of 
salesmanship that will guide them in 
their initial approach and in turn make 
good the letters which have been mailed 
and which induced the stranger to call, 


DOES CHECKING ACCOUNT SERVICE 
DEMAND COMPENSATION? 


Those unprofitable accounts and the lines 
of procedure open to bankers—Correct the 


EVERAL years ago I had the pleas- 

ure of representing an _ eastern 
banking institution. It was my job to 
secure correspondent bank accounts and 
commercial accounts from large indus- 
trial concerns that required an eastern 
banking connection or lines of accom- 
modation larger than local banks could 
legally offer. 

Frequently, before passing on lines 
of credit, it was necessary to make a 
complete analysis of a business. This, 
of course, included a careful serutiny of 
cost and production problems. An in- 
dustrial engineer of considerable promi- 
nence usually accompanied me on these 
investigating trips, and I was given an 
opportunity to see the best and the worst 
that was being done in computing costs 
on all types of manufacturing endeavor. 


So, when I think of the non-profitable 
commercial account, I am reminded of 
a certain successful manufacturing con- 
cern that made a special line of heavy 
duty machinery. The product was made 
up on order in accordance with special 
specifications. This required the neces- 
sity of maintaining a large and mod- 
ernly equipped foundry. The foundry, 
however, was not used on a full time 
basis in molding eastings for their own 
product, and much of its time was given 
over to the making of castings for other 
manufacturers. 

Costs on the eastings were computed 





cause and the effect will be permanent 


By GAYLORD S. MORSE 
Asst. Cashier, State Bank of Chicago 





on a tonnage basis, and quite naturally, 
the price paid for them was arrived at 
in the same way. 


Now, this method of computing costs 
would have been all right if the foundry 
had been turning out one type of casting 
of the same size and weight, but the fact 
was that a molder occupying twelve 
square feet of floor space, working on 
small molds, using many gates and risers, 
was molding in the neighborhood of 
three hundred pounds of castings per 
day, while the man next to him, oceupy- 
ing the same amount of floor space but 
working on larger molds, was molding 


F CHECKING account serv- 

ices are valuable, bankers 
are entitled to be compen- 
sated either through the 


maintenance of adequate bal- 
ances or by the inauguration 
of a service charge. 


Upon our shoulders rests 


the responsibility of ac- 
quainting and educating the 
public with the values of our 
services. If this is intelli- 
gently done, the public will 
soon recognize that for val- 
uable service rendered, com- 
pensation is justified. 
















































































probably two tons of castings per day. 

The profit and loss sheets covering 
foundry operations showed consistent 
profits, but it doesn’t require much 
mathematical ability to arrive at the con- 
clusion that the manufacturer purehas- 
ing large castings was being discrimi- 
nated against, because he was the one 
who made the profits possible, while the 
manufacturer purchasing small castings 
was paying too little. 

Incidentally, this foundry arrives at 
a differential cost now, and the manv- 
facturers purchasing small castings are 
paying more, after being shown that 
costs under the old system were not 
being arrived at on a 
correct basis. 


commercially 


A somewhat similar situation is to be 
found in most of the banks throughout 
the country, because it is upon the few 
commercial accounts of large propor- 
tions that profits are computed, while 
a large precentage of small accounts 
are being carried at no profit and in 
most instances at a loss. 

Non-profitable accounts take up as 
much space in our ledgers as accounts 
that show a profit. They use in the ag- 
gregate more checks, bank books, and 
supplies than do the profitable accounts, 
because they predominate in number. 
The same mechanical operations are nec- 
essary and they need a closer executive 
supervision than do the accounts that 
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y their way. Occasionally accounts 
saintaining sizable average balances 
wre found to be non-profitable because 
of their activity, but they are exceptions 
nther than the rule. 

Now, what are the causes responsible 
for a situation which makes it necessary 
for bankers to carry a large percentage 
of non-profitable business upon the books 
var after year? They are three in 
number. 

The first is competition. When you 
realize that in 1910 there existed one 
bank to every 5,000 people and that in 
1925 there existed five banks to every 
3500, it is not difficult to visualize the 
competitive effort exercised-in acquiring 
business. 

The second cause is based upon the 
fyet that depositors have been led to 
bdieve that they are the ones conferring 
the favor. 

The third cause lies in the fact that 
accounts which were carried upon the 
books of the average bank ten years 
go at a profit are today being carried 
ata loss. Total expenses have been ab- 
srbing a higher and higher percentage 
of the total of gross earnings. The operat- 
ing figures of national banks show a ratio 
of 61.4 per cent in 1917, 69.0 per cent 
in 1921, and 71.4 per cent in 1924. The 
operating ratio of the national banks in 
the western group ran as high as 80.7 per 
ent in 1924. Salaries paid by national 
banks jumped from $114,000,000 in 
1917 to $210,000,000 in 1924. Figures 
are not available for the state banks. 
They would undoubtedly show a similar 
trend. 

Coincident with the fact that there 
are three contributing causes responsible 
for this situation, there are also three 
ines of procedure to follow if the con- 
dition is to be remedied. They are: 

1, Ask the non-profitable ae- 
count to close. 

2. Inaugurate a service charge. 

3. Edueate the depositor to build 

a substantial balance. 

Obviously, most bankers do not take 
kindly to the idea of asking accounts 
td leave, 

The second method of solution—the 
vtviee charge—involves in many cases 
the creation of ill will. This is especially 
te among banks situated in the smaller 
towns. In the case of one depositor, ill 
will doesn’t matter so much, but in the 
‘se of many depositors, mass ill will 
detracts from the general good will that 
wnks strive to create. 

The service charge is a penalty. It is 
designed for the depositor who cannot 
or will not increase his average balance. 
ltis a charge based on a condition that 
tankers have unconsciously brought upon 
themselves. I am under the impression 
that haste should be made slowly in in- 
wgurating a service charge and that it 
should never be adopted until after the 
list method of solution has been care- 
fully and intelligently used. 


Education of depositors to a realiza- 
tion of the value that they have in their 
checking account offers tremendous op- 
portunities for bankers to minimize the 
non-profitable account problem. Cor- 
rect the cause and the effect will be per- 
manent. 

Frankly, I am inclined to believe that 
the reason this is not done more gen- 
erally is because most bankers them- 
selves have not as” yet placed in their 
own minds a correct valuation on the 
values connected with a checking ac- 
count. 

Just the other day I was discussing the 
lack of consciousness of the value of a 
checking account with W. E. Devlin, 
director of the financial division of 
Merrill, Price & Taylor in Chieago. Mr. 
Devlin has spent many years in adver- 


‘tising work and has just recently com- 


pleted a rather unusual campaign to 
be used by banks in treating non-profit- 
able accounts. 

“The lack of consciousness of the 
value of a checking account,” Mr. 
Devlin told me, “eam best be illustrated 
by making a few paralleb ilhastrations. 

“Take Florida, for instance. Florida 
had the same warm sunshine, the same 
soil, the same exhilarating climate, and 
the same sea frontage ten years ago that 
it has today. The value of Florida ex- 
isted ten years ago as well as it does to- 
day, but the land quotations in Florida 
ten years ago were many times less than 
they are today, even in view of the fact 
that valuations are reported to be a 
little less now than they were last winter. 

“In the intervening years, the public 
has been told about the value of Florida 

(Continued on page 38) 


TRANSMITS CHECK BY RADIO 


International 


Recently, for the first time in the history of banking, a check was transmitted photographically 


across the Atlantic by wireless and will b 


e honored providing no legal complications arise. 
D. D. Timberland is shown at the machine as the check was received from London. 


The trans- 


mission required but 20 minutes. 





GEORGIA BANKERS PRACTICAL IN 
FARM PROMOTION WORK 


The local banker can best influence farm 
methods in his community, and association 
efforts are directed to him as key man 


By C. E. MARTIN 


Vice President, Citizens Bank, Fort Valley, Georgia and President, Georgia Bankers Ass'n. 


HE Agricultural Department of the 
Bankers in- 
sists that it is not the banker’s business 
to tell the farmer how to farm. But it 
believe that our bankers should 
understand the fundamental principles 
upon which safe credit to farmers de- 
pends and the effect of various prac- 
tices upon the yield and profits obtained 
from crops and farm animals. It sug- 
gests the sources of reliable and prac- 
tical advice upon the details of profit- 
able farm methods and recommends 
that the banker study his loeal farm 
conditions. 

UC. ®: the 
agricultural committee, is a graduate of 
an agricultural college. He has 
rated farms profitably in several states 
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and is assistant vice president of one of 
Georgia’s large banks, handles the coun- 
try banking business of his institution 
and operates several farms profitably 
for the trust department. 

H. M. Cottrell, agriculturist of the 
Georgia Bankers Association, is an agri- 
cultural graduate with eight 
years’ experience in field and feeding 
work. He has operated large farms in 
four states, one of them having 7,300 
acres in cultivation. 


college 


Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Cottrell pass 
on all farm plans that the association 
recommends the bankers of Georgia to 
ask their farm customers to adopt. 

A large per cent of Georgia farmers 
raise their crops on eredit and by giv- 
ing or withholding eredit, the bankers 
practically determine (usually uneon- 
sciously) how the farmers conduct their 
farming operations. 

The Georgia Bankers Association, 
therefore, works through the local 
banker. When we get a banker con- 
vineed that a certain farm practice will 
be more profitable to his customers and 
therefore will increase his business and 
profits, he can influence 500 to 3,000 to 
jadopt this practice. 


on 








EORGIA farmers do you. 
know that you get less value 
from the Hay you buy than 


for the same amount of money 


_ you spend for anything else? 


| 





The Georgia College of Agriculture, 
Athens, or the Coastal Plains Experi- 
ment Station, Tifton, will be glad to tell 
you how you can raise large yields at 
half the cost of freight. 

WHY WORK ALL SUMMER TO KILL GRASS 


IN YOUR COTTON TO RAISE COTTON TO 
SELL TO PAY FOR HAY? 





Specimens of recent publicity issued by the Georgia association for display by member banks. 
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As an example of the practical natu 
of our agricultural work, take the cap. 
paign on the planting of hairy veteh 
conducted last fall. 

The extension service of our agricul. 
tural college had demonstrated thai 
when hairy vetch is sown in the fall on 
land that would be planted to corn the 
next spring and the vetch plowed under 
just before planting the corn, the yield 
of corn is increased an average of 1} 
bushels an acre. No crop is lost as the 
vetch grows through the winter and 
early spring. The vetch seed for an 
acre costs $2.00 to $2.50, making the 
cost per bushel of the corn produced by 
the vetch exceedingly low. 

We put on a vigorous campaign with 
the bankers of the state to induce them 
to get their farm customers to sow hairy 
vetch. The state extension service and 
the railroad agriculturists conducted a 
similar campaign in 1924 and 12 ear 
of vetch seed were in Georgia. 
In 1925 the same organizations and the 
Georgia bankers induced the farmers to 
sow 55 ear loads of vetch seed and more 
would have been sown but the supply 
of seed in the markets of the Atlantic 
Coast became exhausted. 

Take another example. In the sum 
mer of 1925 oceurred in 30 counties in 
Georgia, the most severe drought that 
has been known since 1845—80 years. 
Cotton made a partial crop. Feed and 
food crops were an almost total failure 
and pastures and meadows burned up 
except on low wet land. 

The agriculturist of the Georgia 
Bankers Association went from town t 
town in the drought district and inter 
viewed bankers, merchants and farmers 
to ascertain actual financial conditions. 
He found that from the sale of the 
cotton raised this dry year, the growers 
could pay from 80 to 100 per cent of 
their indebtedness to the banks. This 
would enable the farmers to secure neW 
loans from the country banks to furnish 
the money to seed fall grains for winter 
pastures and early feed, and to finance 
the growing of their 1926 crops. Some 
farmers required longer time to liqu 
date their obligations, and their attet- 
tion was called to the service that the 
Federal Intermediate Bank could render. 

These findings were made public 2 
various ways and helped create a ne¥ 
morale in the territory covered. Many 
farmers, after hearing these statemenls, 
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said that they could work out all right 
fnancially and expected to be in better 
condition at the close of 1926 than they 
were two years ago, which was a normal 
year. 

To help inerease the farmers’ profits 
from tobacco, Mr. Carpenter and Mr. 
Cottrell covered the 62 counties in which 
Bright Leaf tobacco is grown and in- 
terviewed growers, farm demonstrators, 
land owners, buyers, bankers and mer- 
chants to get dependable information 
as to what methods caused the failures 
and what methods made the profitable 
crops. They published the information 
they obtained in a brochure and sent it 
to the 234 banks in the distriet where 
this erop is raised. 

The year 1925 was very unfavorable 
for this erop, yet expert growers made 
net profits as high as $200 an acre, 
while beginners lost heavily. Skillful 
growers received 25 to 35 cents a pound 
for their crop, while inexperienced 
growers got as low as 2 cents. The 1925 
crop brought the growers $6,000,000. 
Had e!l of it been well grown, it would 
have brought double this amount, and 
we expect that the work the Association 
did will encourage more growers to use 
the more profitable methods. 


The Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture has found that it costs 20 cents 
a pound when 150 pounds of cotton are 
grown to the acre, the average yield, and 
nine cents a pound when the yield is 
500 pounds an acre, a yield that is prae- 
ticeable to obtain under good methods 
of farming. As about three-fourths the 
cash sales from the farms of the state 
come from cotton, it is easy to see the 
importance of a campaign to increase 
the yield. This campaign is now under 
way. 

An illustration of the interest local 
bankers take in this promotion work 
among farmers is the fact that H. Lane 
Young, executive manager of the At- 
lanta office of the Citizens and Southern 
Bank, personally offered a cash prize 
of $1,000 for the highest yield of corn 
raised on five acres in Georgia in 1926, 
provided that the crop does not cost 
more than its market value and that 
the bankers in not less than 75 counties 
organize loeal county contests. A num- 
ber of counties have already put on local 
‘ontests, the contestants being eligible 
to the other prizes. 


These prizes are offered because 
every year a number of Georgia farmers 
have raised 100 bushels or more corn 
an acre. In fact, some farmers in al- 
most every county have produced 80 to 
100 bushels an acre. A sufficient num- 
ber of farmers have raised high yields 
“ery year to demonstrate that with the 
best seed and proper methods, yields of 
40 to 50 bushels an acre should be the 
tile. However, the average yield in the 


ar has been considerably less than 
at. 


PECIMENS of the publicity matter 
issued by the Georgia Bankers As- 
sociation and illustrated on the preced- 
ing page, are distinctive for the real 
practical information contained in them. 
Under the heading “Wallop The Weevil” 
appear the following instructions as to 
how this parasite can be eliminated: 
“A liberal supply of calcium arsenate 
and a good dusting machine to apply 
it with are necessary. Good seed of an 
early variety, early planting, rapid and 
intensive cultivation with high fertiliza- 
tion aid in the fight. Calcium arsenate 
will do the work when properly used. 
“The Georgia State Board of Entom- 
ology has proven that the following 
method will save the crop. Begin on 
time. Do not wait for any given per 
cent of infestation. Better be a little 
early than late. Three applications by 
the time the first blooms appear is the 
safer plan and in the following order: 


First, when the plant is five to six inches 
high or has four to six leaves. Second, 
when the first squares are seen and be- 
fore they are large enough to receive 
an egg. Third, when the first blooms 
appear. ; 

“These three dustings will usually 
cover the period of emerging from 
hibernation and will be worth more than 
six made at a later date. This plan is 
also inexpensive both as to labor and 
poison. With a good machine easily 
adjusted to quantity, 10 pounds should 
do the work. Three pounds for each of 
the first two and four for the third. 

“Too much calcium arsenate is usually 
used. It is wasted. The plant does not 
need to be made white nor the air filled 
with dust. 

“A light smoke or fog enveloping the 
plant is all that is necessary. A proper 
distribution of the poison rather than 
quantity is what is needed.” 


HOW OHIO BANKERS GET 
FARMERS VIEWPOINT 


By attending agricultural college themselves, 


100 bankers are now 
farmer customers and 


ORE than one hundred bankers 
from nearly as many Ohio ecom- 
munities went to school at the college 
of agriculture of Ohio State University, 
Mareh 24 and 25. 
The bankers much about 
farmer customers from the men who are 


learned 


better fitted to help 

pass on farm credits 

training the farmers of the future. For 
example, E. L. Dakan, professor of 
poultry husbandry, warned, “Not every 
man ean succeed as a successful poultry 
raiser. The man in the city or smaller 
community, who, after paying 80 cents 
or higher for a dozen eggs during the 





Above, a group of Ohio bankers at the state university taking a short course in agricultural 


methods to hel 


familiarize themselves with the farmers’ problems. 


Below, “‘Ohio Mandim 


Ormsby,”’ world’s champion milk producer, seems to be expressing satisfaction with her treat- 
ment at the hands of banker attendants. 
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winter, comes to you and wishes to bor- 
row the money to engage in the poultry 
business, usually is a bad eredit risk. 
But if you have a good farm woman 
who has been building her flock slowly 
and has been making it pay its own 
way, and she wants to borrow money in 
order to expand, stretch her credit a 
little, and give her all she needs, for, 
in 99 cases out of 100, she will pay her 
notes promptly and will become a de- 
positor rather than a borrower from 
your bank.” 


To give the bankers a visual demon- 
stration of the reason for heavy losses 
in litters of pigs, three pigs, four weeks 
old, were sacrificed, due largely to the 
attacks of “round worms” as they com- 
monly are known. The average Ohio 
farmer raises only about three pigs per 
litter, while he ought to raise at least 
seven. 

“The only known preventive against 
these parasites is sanitation,” Prof. 
Wuichet said. “Farrowing pens must 
be kept clean, the sow herself must be 
kept clean before and after farrowing, 


HOW THE FEDERAL LAND BANKS 
HAVE AIDED PROSPERITY 


Progress in the use of farm long-term and 
intermediate credit—An example of the real 
value of this method in farm financing 


NE of our early Federal Land Bank 

presidents, Mr. Danforth of the 
St. Louis Bank, was a specialist in build- 
ing up run-down and non-productive 
farms. Not long after the establishment 
of his bank, he had oceasion to visit a 
section of Illinois with which he was well 
acquainted, to assist in the organiza- 
tion of a National Farm Loan Associa- 
tion. The meeting was held at a county 
school house. During his talk he noticed 
the special interest of an old couple 
whom he personally knew. After con- 
eluding his address and getting down 
to the work of enlisting those who wished 
to borrow and form the organization, 
he noted that the old couple still lin- 
gered. 


Finally approaching the old gentle- 
man he asked if he wanted to join, and 
was a bit surprised when the positive 
answer came, “No Sir, Mother and I 
have struggled with a mortgage on the 
farm for 20 years and only got rid of 
it last year, and there won’t be another 
while we live.” 

Danforth knew that farm. It was 
a 200-acre farm with a_ substantial 
frame house. Several acres of the land 





and the pigs must be pastured on clean 
land when they are old enough to run 
from their mothers. Clean land is that 
which has been plowed under and sown 
to a new crop since the last lot of hogs 
was pastured there.” 

To emphasize the importance of good 
home equipment, Dean Alfred Vivian 
said: 

“When a farmer comes to you to bor- 
row $2,000 with which to buy a big auto- 
mobile, try to sell him the idea that a 
machine costing $600 will get him there 
and back just as well as the larger ear, 
and that the $1,400 will put running 
water and a furnace into the home, and 
more greatly increase the contentment 
and enjoyment of it. 

“The youths now on the farms of this 
country are not primarily interested in 
a greater money return from farming, 
if they are to stay on the farm. The 
results of an investigation which I per- 
sonally have made among many hun- 
dreds of eighth grade country school 
graduates show that these five things, 
in the order named, are what the farm 


By CHARLES E. LOBDELL 


Fiscal Agent, Federal Land and Intermediate Credit Banks 


often failed in crop because of standing 
water. It needed tile drainage. The 
balance of the land was pretty well worn 
out by continuous one crop farming. 

He also knew the family history. 
Three children, two boys and a girl, 
had grown up on that farm and all were 
gone to the brighter life of the town. 
The daughter worked in a millinery 
store, one of the boys in a garage and 
the other was a clerk in a county office 
—with no future for any of them. 

He first asked the old Gentleman, “Is 
your farm producing all it could be 
made to do?” 

“No, I guess not.’ 

“You have some land that needs tiling, 
how much difference would that make in 
the crop?” 

“Year around it would nearly double 
the yield, it should have been done but 
I ecouldn’t spare the money.” 

“Have you thought what you could 
do with the rest of the land by applying 
phosphates and following up with 
proper crop rotation?” 

“The county agent tells me that it 
would mean an increase of 25 per cent 
in crop.” 
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youth most desires if he or she is to stay 
on the farm: a 





1, A home as comfortable ang 
as convenient as the city home, 

2. Schools for the children as 
good as the city schools. 

3. More and better social life jp 
the farm community. 

4. Good churches 
pastors. 

5. An income equal to that ob. 
tained by the city worker with the 
same mental equipment. 

“We want you to go back home and 
tell the farmers in your community tha 
the college of agriculture stands ready 
to furnish the latest and best informs. 
tion about agriculture to anyone in the 
state at any time. All the farmer needs F 
to do is to ask us for it. We will ge | 
it, and get it quickly.” | 

It was on this basis that the whole 
school was organized, at the request of 
the agricultural committee of the Qhio 
Bankers Association, of which A, §. 
Thomas, president of the Citizens Na. 
tional Bank, Mt. Sterling, is chairman, 








with good 


























“Have you a silo?” 

“No.” 

“Wouldn’t a silo pay for itself ina 
year or two in the increased value of 
the fodder?’ 

“T guess it would.” 

Then to the old Lady, “How woul 
you like to have a modern home, with 
heat and light and running water and 
other conveniences town people have!” 

Rather wearily and hopelessly ste 
answered, “That would be fine, but ! 
would rather go without than to go i 
debt again.” 

Then to the old gentleman, “Suppos 
we could furnish you the money to til 
your land, buy phosphates, build a silo 
and modernize the house, and arrange 
it so that you could pay it back yearly 
with only a small portion of your it 
creased production, would you be wil 
ing to try it?” 

Heavily he answered, “No, I am 
old to begin again,” and he was right. 

Again, to the old lady, “What would 
it be worth to bring the children back 
home?” With that inquiry he touched 
the mainspring of her soul and pla 
his finger on the sore spot in farm life. 
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Tears coursed down the weather-beaten 
old cheeks, as she faltered, “Everything 
we have in the world.” 

Then he asked the man, “Would you 
be willing to try it if the boys would 
come back and all join hands?” 

“Yes, I believe I would.” 

The proposition was put up to the 
“boys.” Accurate estimate developed 
that to modernize the house, build the 
silo, put in the tiling and purchase the 
requisite phosphates, would eost $8,000. 
This, borrowed from the Land Bank at 
5% per cent interest and the amortiza- 
tion payment, entailed, for the final re- 
tirement of the loan, a fixed annual 
charge of $520 while the producing 
power of the farm was increased by 
four times that amount. 


It was a sound proposition. The 
“boys” saw it. A working agreement 
was made and the “boys” came back to 
the farm, and, of course, sister came 
along. Joy displaced gloom with the 
old people. 

There is no problem of farm tenantry 
on that farm for a generation at least. 
Two farmer-bred young men have been 
taken from the class of underpaid con- 
sumers and added to the list of inde- 
pendent producers, a substantial con- 
tribution has been made to the nation’s 
annual food supply, and two citizens 
who might have joined the ranks of the 
dissatisfied have become as conservative 
as the Governor of a Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

Possibly an extreme ease this, but 
certainly a distinct instance of the need 
and proper application of agricultural 
credits. 

The Joint Stock Land Banks are es- 
sentially mutual, and while it is true 
that the government provided substan- 
tially all of the initial capital of $9,- 
000,000, provision was made for the 
addition to this capital by borrowing 
farmers, and a gradual retirement of 
the government interest. This growth 
and retirement have been so steady that 
from $9,000,000 the capital has mounted 
to $54,000,000 while of the original 
$9,000,000 subscribed by the government, 
$7,711,590 has already been retired, and 
retirement is steadily going forward. 

Not only has this been accomplished, 
but nearly three years ago, the banks 
took over from the government all the 
expense of supervision, even to the sal- 
aries of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
so that the system is now financially in- 
dependent of the government, and pay- 
ing its own operating expense, and for 
its own supervision. 

The set-up of the Federal Land Bank 
system begins with the National Farm 
Loan Association, of borrowing farmers, 
whieh upon proper showing is granted 
a federal charter, and becomes a body 
corporate. These organizations, which 
are the receiving agencies for all appli- 
cations for loans from the federal banks, 
are now 4,659 in number, an average of 
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144 to each county in the United States. 
The Federal Land Banks are 12 in num- 
ber, each operating in specific districts. 

The banks have seven directors each, 
three elected by the loan associations 
in its district, and styled “local direc- 
tors”; three by the Farm Loan Board 
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to represent the public interests; and 
the seventh, a director at large chosen 
by the Farm Loan Board from three 
nominees presented by the associations. 
This is a well balanced control, enough 
ot government control to guard against 


(Continued on page 32) 


A TIMELY SAVINGS APPEAL 














Departments : Banking Bond Corporation 


| “Mercantile Service” 


Real Estate Loan 
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$100 


$2 a week for one year 
buys $105.57 


A Word to 
Installment Buyers — 


‘OU HAVE formed the habit of making weekly or monthly pay- 


H 
8 
: 
payments. Select one of the plans suggested below +--+ or tell us how much 


| ments. Whether or not it is a good habit can’t be told here, 

because we don’t know the circumstances that apply to your par- 
| ticular case. The fact remains that you are accustomed to making 
regular payments, and this can be useful to you if you will adopt the 
following plan: Start now, and buy $500 or $1,000, or any amount of 
money you want and can afford to buy, on easy weekly or monthly 


you want and we'll suggest other plans. Then open a Mercantile Savings 
Account and deposit the most convenient amount at the most conven- 
ient time. It’s the same as buying anything else on time payments, with 
this big difference: You'll be earning intere:t instead of paying interest. 


Buy some independence and happi- 
ness ON easy payments — start now! 
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93 a week for two years | 
buys $535.81 
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$1,000 





93.00 a week for six years 
buys 61,024.89 





$1 a week for two years 
buys 8107.16 


$2 a month for four years 
buys $101.95 


SeSeseseses eseseses eseseses esese 


| #3. a month for three years 


| buys 9112.97 


92 a week for five years | $4.53 a week for four years 
buys $560.72 | 


$10 a month for four years | $11.00 month for seven years 
buys 9509.76 | 


$14.2 month for three years | 
buys 9527.21 







buys $1,000 


buys $1,027.37 


$7.15 a month for ten years 
buys 91.000 





‘Tes Paice oF | 

$2,000 

———————————— 

$5 a week for seven years 
buys 92.023.62 


| 813 @ month for ten years: 
buys 92,096.73 
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INTEREST on Member Federal 
Senmes Rerecve Sartem 
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$3,900 


95.00 a week for ten years 
buys #°.928.62 buys 95.000 


$13.00 a week for four years 
buys $3,000 


bring the results quoted above 


We pay you 3% compound interest. and credit it on your payments every six 
| months. Earned interest has been included in the results shown—for instance— 
$5 a week for ten years would amount to only $2,600, but earned interest brings 
it to $3,028.62. Here is another example: By depositing $22 a month for fifteen 
years you can buy an income of $22 a month for the remainder of your life and 
have an estate of 35.000. Te!l us how much you want,+,+then we'll tell you how 
to get it, and help you get it. - — — Buy a little happiness on easy payments. 
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Regular deposits in Mercantile Savings Accounts | 








$10.60 a week for eight years 








935.73 a month for ten years 
buys 15.000 


FOR 
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Zen Million Dollave — 
-TO ST. CHARLES 


SAINT LOUIS 





By suggesting in its advertising that installment buyers ee and happiness” on 


the easy payment plan, the Mercantile Trust Company of 


- Louis recently took antage of 


this timely appeal for savings. Note the definite plans presented with suitable display. 





GETTING DOWN TO THE FACTS ON 
BUSINESS COURTESY 


Sincerity vs. “cleverness,” bluff and bluster in 
business letter writing—The spirit of service 
even in small things puts any banker ahead 


By CHARLES R. WIERS 


Assistant Vice President, The National Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 


MAN who is indifferent or dis- 

courteous in small matters is 
hardly the one to be entrusted with 
larger ones. A letter minus the added 
touches which impart to it warmth, 
sanity, clearness and completeness, can 
never be properly termed a compliment 
to those upon whom a business is de- 
pendent for its progress. 

Alexander Moore, our recent Ambas- 
sador to Spain, says that Americans 
doing business in Spain should learn 
an old Spanish proverb which when 
translated reads: “Politeness is worth 
much and costs little.’ Evidently Mr. 
Moore learned that the discourtesy we 
display in many of our transactions 
here is extended across the seas. It’s 
even possible that this may be responsi- 
ble for the poor results secured quite 
often from our efforts to induce people 
on the other side of the Atlantic to buy 
our wares. 

Our old friend, Andy Gump, in some 
of his quaint philosophy summarized the 
whole case very aptly when he said: 

“Some people say love makes the 
world go round but I claim that 
applesauce keeps the old globe 
spinning. Everybody falls for it. 
Some like it weak; like it 
strong. Some take it by the spoon- 
ful; some like a shovelful at a time. 
It’s the only thing I know of except 
money that the supply never equals 
the demand. 

“Applesauce is the oil that keeps 
the machinery of life running 
smoothly. It prevents friction and 
changes sobs to smiles and tears to 
laughter. Maybe there is some- 
thing more important in the world 
than applesauce, but it hasn’t been 
discovered up to half past eight 
this morning. 

“T’ve always said, if Mother Eve 
had given Adam a little applesauce 
instead of the green fruit we'd all 
be living in the Garden of Eden 
right now.” 


some 


Men everywhere who are trying to 
show the business world how to advance, 
owe it to themselves and likewise to 
business to be living examples of a life 
that is abundant in everything that per- 
tains to beauty of character and no- 
bility of manhood. The right applica- 
tion of these priceless possessions com- 
bined with a concerted effort towards 
better and bigger things should enable 
us to' echo the sentiment of Napoleon 
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that “Impossibility is a word 
only in the dictionary of fools.” 

I believe that I should make a friendly 
plea for the elimination of the smart 
and the clever that is so much in evidence 
today in both our verbal and written 
contracts and which we know is clog- 
ging the efficiency of our appeals and 
making Uncle Sam work to no good 
purpose. Let’s make up our minds to 
a fact admitting of no contradiction, 
that what may impress us as_ being 
the cleverest ever is often a first class 
tragedy in the eyes of some cold caleu- 
lating fellow who is not known to us 
personally and from whom we would 
like to extract some business. 

Let’s learn that real facts, stated in 
language that is clear, simple and human 
by a real man or woman is worth a 
whole lot more in any market place 
than a bushel of the bluff, bunk and 
bluster which characterized so many 
of the communieations now used by 
peanut thinkers and workers to influence 
other folks. 


found 


BEGGING 
LETTER-WRITERS 


They beg to inquire and they 
beg to state, 

They beg to advise and they 
beg to relate; 

They beg to observe and they 
beg to mention, 

They beg to call your kind 
attention; 

They beg to remark and they 
beg to remind, 

They beg to inform and you 
will herein find; 

They beg to announce and 
they beg to intrude, 

They beg to explain and they 
beg to include; 

They beg to acknowledge and 
they beg to reply, 

They beg to apologize, they 
beg to deny; 

They reluctantly beg for a 
moment of time, 

They beg to submit you an 
offer sublime; 

Till I wish I could put the 
annoying array 

Of beggars on horseback and 
send them away! 


—EXCHANGE 


Our bank recently advertised a book. 
let which could be had for the asking, 
We received dozens of requests but only 
a few letters of thanks after the com- 
plimentary copies were sent. 

A few of these letters made us feel 
that our service was really appreciated, 
but most of them were so formal as to 
mean nothing at all. Here is a tabula- 
tion of the “rubber stamp” first lines 
on these letters: 

FIRST LINE NO. USING 

We acknowledge with thanks..... 4 

This will acknowledge 

thanks 

Receipt is acknowledged ....... : 

We are in receipt of your letter.. 1 

We hereby acknowledge receipt... 1 

We are pleased to acknowledge 

receipt 

We acknowledge receipt 

This will acknowledge receipt... 2 

We have your cireular 

We have yours 

We desire to thank vou 

Yours of February 1 with signa- 

ture of officers 

We beg to acknowledge receipt. .1! 

We wish to acknowledge receipt... 

This will acknowledge ......... y 

We herewith acknowledge 

We acknowledge yours 

We are pleased to acknowledge 

receipt 

We hereby acknowledge receipt.. 1 

One of the worst faults of our mod- 
ern commercial life is that of over- 
looking the little things that mean so 
much to others. 

A neat desk calendar arrives shortly 
after the New Year and we put it into 
daily use without ever acknowledging 
the thoughtfulness of the man or firm 
who remembered us. A good friend gets 
a better job but we fail to encourage 
him with a message of confidence and 
congratulation. A fellow-worker loses 
a sister or a mother and yet we let him 
travel through the deep waters of afflie- 
tion without the words that help or even 
the grasp of a friendly hand. 

Regardless of what your comments 
may be about these accusations, the faet 
remains that rules and charts in the life 
of a business man will be as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals if he doe 
not possess the right spirit. And to 
this may be linked the advice that 4 
business without a heart beating re 
sponsively to the needs and conditions 
of others is only an apology for what 
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great service 


you can render a new 


A new customer opens an 
account with you. The repu- 
tation of your bank brought 
him to you. He has com- 
plete confidence that your 
bank will protect his funds 
in every sense of the word. 

Then you give him his 
check-book. There is 
where you may render the first ser- 
vice of protection. For if those 
checks are Super-Safety Checks, 
you are giving him the means to 
protect his funds in transit from 
the hands of the forger. 

Bankers well know the danger of 
the forger. That is why so many 
in this country are giving their 


Super-Safety Checks are often bound in rich, 

handsome Antique Moorish covers of several 

styles and sizes—designs convenient for personal 
and business use. 


SANK CHEC 


Super-Safety Checks come in several beautiful colors 


depositors Super-Safety Checks, It 
is the modern service of protection 
—protection that extends beyond 
the vaults, bars and guards of the 


bank building. 


Super-Safety Checks are the 
safest and most beautiful checks 
made. They are designed to pre- 
vent alteration by knife, ink eradi- 
cator or eraser. Any attempt at 
erasure brings a glaring white spot 
on the surface of the intricately 
tinted stock. Super-Safety Checks 
are never sold in blank sheets—they 
are made only to your order. To 
prevent counterfeiting, every sheet 


depositor 


is guarded as the Government 
guards bank-note paper. 
Super-Safety Checks will 
please your depositors be- 
cause they are handsome and 
easy to write on. It is a dis- 
tinction to send them out. 
If you supply your de 
positors with Super-Safety 
Checks, you will appreciate our na- 
tional advertising campaign in The 
Saturday Evening Post and The 
Literary Digest. If you are not 
supplying these checks, consider 
them most carefully when our repre- 
sentative calls. Their low cost in 
relation to their advantages will 
surprise you. Bankers Supply 
Company, Division of The Todd 
Company, 5947 S. State St., 
Chicago, Ill. Sole manufacturers 
of Super-Safety Checks, Todd 
Greenbac Checks and the Protecto- 
graph. Chicago, Rochester, New 
York, Denver. 
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it might be. ; 
The failure of some man to recognize 
this may explain why Miss Mary E. 
Dillon was elected recently as president 
of the Brooklyn Borough Gas Company 
with 500 employes and 40,000 con- 
sumers. She advises us in the ten 
simple principles regulating her activi- 
ties, to believe in people and ¢o trust 
them—to employ sentiment in business 
because it humanizes everything. 


Three eloquent words are chiseled on 
the base of a statue erected to the mem- 
ory of Phillips Brooks in the City of 
Boston. They explain the secret of his 
wonderful power and influence, and un- 
less my varied experience counts for 
nothing, they also represent what must 
be said of you and me if we are to get 
our messages the passing 
throng. The words are—‘Lover of 
Mankind.” . , 


across to 


SOUTH ATLANTIC PORTS 
AID EXPORT. TRADE 


More favorable shipping rates,and im- 
proved harbor facilities make several of 
them more important as shipping points 


By R. GOODWYN RHETT 


President, Peoples’-First National Bank, Charleston, S. C. 


EVERAL vears ago a conference of 

steamship owners and operators 
along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of 
Ameriea was held for the purpose of 
agreeing upon ocean rates to Europe. 
Under the domination of the North At- 
lantie steamship companies, acquiesced 
in by the Shipping Board, a difference 
of 7% cents per 100 pounds was placed 
against this coast, and 15 cents per 100 
pounds against the Gulf coast. This, 
of course, made shipments from the in- 
terior via the South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports to Europe impracticable. 

In reply to vigorous protests, the 
difference in distance was cited as the 
justification, but it soon became appar- 
ent that this plea was untenable because 
the difference between the distance from 
Boston to Liverpool and the distance 
from Baltimore to Liverpool (430 
miles), both enjoying the same rates, 
was very much greater than the differ- 
ence between the distance from Balti- 
more to Liverpool and the distance from 
Charleston to Liverpool (135 miles), 
where 714 cents was added to the ocean 
rate. 

Moreover, all the North Atlantie ports 
were given equal rates to all portions of 
Europe, including the Mediterranean, 
irrespective of the difference in dis- 
tances, and New York had the same 
rates to Havana as Savannah, although 
the distance in the latter case was less 
than one-half the distance in the former 
case. Now that injustice has also been 
teetified and the South Atlantie ports 
for the first time in a half century have 
areal opportunity of taking their proper 
Place in the foreign commerce of the 
country. 


The increase in commerce through 
these ports in the last two years clearly 
foreeasts the results which must follow 
m larger and larger measure. For in- 


stance, Charleston’s foreign trade 
jumped from $19,500,000 in 1922 to $43,- 
500,000 in 1925, and it is the same story 
with Savannah, Jacksonville, Wilming- 
ton and Brunswick. In faet the increase 
is even greater in some of them. 

In recent years the harbors along this 
coast have been deepened to meet the 
deepening drafts of vessels and you will 
find that Charleston is now in a position 
to admit the largest and deepest draft 
freight vessels constructed and all but 
the largest of passenger liners; and the 
other ports to the north and south of 


* * 


here are similarly situated. 

In the matter of terminals, each port 
along this coast has made extraordinary 
efforts to furnish itself with the best of 
facilities. A few years ago Charleston 
bought from the railways a large por- 
tion of her own waterfront and erected 
city terminals there with all modern ap- 
plianees for handling materials econom- 
ically and rapidly. 

Moreover, the Government, during the 
World War, erected Port Terminals on 
the Cooper River with a storage capac- 
ity of 1,500,000 square feet and a front- 
age of half a mile. The terminal ware- 
houses are divided into compartments 
with fireproof walls and are equipped 
with sprinklers throughout, giving the 
lowest insurance rates. The railroads 
all turn into the Port Terminals before 
they reach the congested city district. 
The connection between the cars and 
the ships is made without delay, while 
the delivery from one to the other is 
handled at an unusually small cost. 

A southern banker told me several 
weeks ago that he had heard one of the 
leading business men of New York jn 
an address before one of her commercial 
bodies predict that the competition 
which that port was going to feel most 
in the next two decades would come from 
the South Atlantie. You. can now un- 
derstand. the reason why. And _ this 
opening up of new avenues of foreign 
trade through the coast is going to con- 
stitute an important factor in placing 
many of our industries in a better posi- 
tion to meet foreign competition in for- 
eign fields as well as relieving conges- 
tion in Northern ports at certain periods. 


* * 


FIRST FOREIGN BRANCH 
FOR AN INLAND BANK 


| P to now, only a few banks in New 


York and in Boston 
tained foreign branches. 
should be is not clear. Surely the banks 
of Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Kansas City, San 
Francisco, Seattle, and Los Angeles 
would find foreign branches helpful in 
serving the interests of their customers. 
The foreign trade out of inland cities 
is a striking development in spite of the 
fact that the banks in these cities have 
not accommodated the exporters and 
importers with foreign banking serv- 
1ces. 


have main- 
Just why this 


This spell has now been broken. The 
Continental and Commer¢ial Banks of 
Chicago have announced the establish- 
ment of a branch in London with offices 
in the principal capitals and cities of 
Europe. Possibly this lead will be fol- 


lowed by other banks whose customers * 
have important foreign transactions. 

The failure of many exporting centers 
in the United States to develop foreign 
branch banking service is not the only 
lack. In many parts of the world our 
country has practieally no banking con- 
nections at all in the form of branches 
of American banks. This is true in 
many South American countries and 
Australia, Canada and Africa. There 
is only a limited branch service in India, 
Mexico, and Italy. 

There are reasons, of course, because 
our early political history taught us to 
believe that if America was to be for 
Americans, we should keep out of for- 
eign countries, economically as well as 
politically. Then too, during most of 
our history, the banking system has 


(Continued on page 48) 





HOW DIRECT MAIL BUILT DEPOSITS 
DURING LOCAL DEPRESSION 


Account treatments over a year’s period helped 
this Indiana bank to combat industrial con- 
ditions and the influence of Florida boom 


By J. H. LITTLE 


Manager, Service Dept.. Terre Haute Trust Company, Terre Haute, Indiana 


— you ever gone fishing? And 
have you, if the fish were slow in 
biting, cast about from spot to spot 
catching a few here and a few there? 
We have, and it wasn’t always in a lake 
or stream that we fished. 

For years this institution has adver- 
tised. It was probably the first bank 
in this community to advertise and we 
believe our efforts have been a little 
above the average. They have been con- 
fined chiefly to newspaper, bill board 
and similar advertising. Occasionally 
we sent out form letters when we 
bought a particular bond issue. We 
have sent letters to new customers and 
to those closing accounts. Always, how- 
ever, we have fished a bit in one de- 
partment, a short while in another and 
a time in still some other. 

We enjoyed a steady growth. We 
were the first bank to inaugurate a 
Christmas Savings Club. But, when 
other banks began opening Christmas 
Savings Clubs, trust departments, and 
making bids for patronage in various 
banking services, we didn’t grow so 
rapidly. Better methods became neces- 
sary in soliciting more business. After 
reviewing the situation, we decided to 
fish in three spots and use a particular 
kind of bait. 


A little more than a year ago we de- 
cided to treat unprofitable checking ac- 
counts, dormant savings accounts and 
good customers doing business in but 
one department of the bank. We hesi- 
tated a little, not knowing whether to 
treat all such accounts or just a part 


and compare the activity of those treated 
with that of the untreated. After con- 
siderable reading of the experience of 
other banks we decided to treat all of 
them. If it accomplished what we ex- 
pected, we wanted all of the good rather 
than the disappointment of having just 
a part and knowing that we could have 
had more. 


few had an average of less than $10 
and still fewer had a daily average of g 
trifle more than $100. This will account 
for what may seem a high average. 

For the savings account list, we chose 
those accounts which had not had de- 
posits for from six months to five years 
preceding. 

The prospect list was composed of 


RESULTS OF TREATING CHECKING ACCOUNTS WHEN 
BUSINESS IS DECLINING 


No. Accounts Jan. 1, 
No. Accounts Dee. 31, 


Total Balance January 
Total Balance December 


376,108.36 


Per cent Gain 
Per cent Loss 


$3,301,519.83 
2,925,411.47 


Accounts 
Untreated 
3418 
4058 

640 


Accounts 

Treated 
1996 
1495 


501 

$ 81,484.37 
104,844.98 
23,360.61 


22% 


$3,220,035.46 
2,820,566.49 


399,468.97 


13% 14% 


Average Balance of Open Accounts 


January 
December 
Per cent Average Gain 
Per cent Average Loss 


$609.81 
526.82 


$40.83 
70.13 


72% 


$942.08 
695.06 


13.6% 26.2% 


Per cent difference between treated and untreated accounts—Gain. . .98.2% 


Cost of Treatment 


For this we chose a series of printed 
circulars. The bank’s message was 
subtle and so mild that no offense could 
be taken. 

The three lists were carefully devel- 
oped. We took those checking accounts 
under $100 average daily balance. Very 


RESULTS OF TREATING SAVINGS ACCOUNTS WHEN 
THE TENDENCY IS TO CLOSE ACCOUNTS 


No. Accounts Jan. 1, 
No. Accounts Dee. 31, 


Total Balance January l,...... $2,925,949.79 
2,873,044.67 


Total Balance December 31,.... 


52,905.12 


All 
Accounts 
6946 


119 


Accounts 
Untreated 
5400 
5935 
535 


Accounts 

Treated 
1546 
1130 


416 
$107,695.96 
114,483.92 
6,787.96 


$2,818,253.83 
2,758,560.75 


59,693.08 


Average Balance of Open Accounts 


January 1, 

December 31, 

Per cent Average Gain 
Per cent Average Loss 


$421.24 
406.66 


$ 69.66 
101.31 
45.4% 


$521.90 
464.80 


3.6% 10.9% 


Per cent difference between treated and untreated accounts—Gain. . .56.3% 


Cost of Treatment 


$864.00 


$1152.00 


customers doing business in but one de- 
partment of the bank. This necessitated 
a central file and had there been no 
other result the installation of the file 
was worth the cost. Consequently, our 
figures for untreated accounts represent 
all remaining accounts in the commercial 
and savings departments. Since we 
had decided to treat all checking ac- 
counts between $10 and $100 average 
daily balance and all dormant savings 
accounts, this plan seemed best to con- 
trast activities and more nearly arrive 
at the real worth of the effort. 


The 501 closed accounts in the treated 
list were those customers who closed 
their accounts but were still in our city 
and still received the material. New 
names were added to the list only when 
customers receiving the treatment left 
the city, in order that the number of 
recipients might remain the same. Evi- 
dence of the accuracy of the mailing 
lists will be found in the fact that less 
than 20 per cent were returned monthly. 


It is very interesting to note that the 
October balance of the unprofitable 
checking accounts was $128,629.07, 4 
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in of $47,144.70 over January and a 
gain of 102.44 per cent in the balance 
of accounts remaining open and under 
treatment. I attribute the lower December 
average to the fact that business condi- 
tions were not good in the city and 
checking accounts were tapped rather 
freely for Christmas shopping. 

I hold that the gain recorded in Octo- 
ber is more nearly indicative of results 
which may be anticipated from better- 
balance treatment, without a suggestion 
of a service charge. This would further 
prove that no banker need wait for co- 
operative or clearing house action be- 
fore taking steps toward a profitable 
cdeaning up of his own checking depart- 
ment by the use of direct mail material. 

A total of 712 different accounts from 
this list made deposits during the year. 
Adding the 416 accounts closing we 
have a reaction from 72.3 per cent of 
the list with practically 50 per cent 
favorable. 

This is one of the poorest- records in 
dollars gained I have seen contributed to 
the various bank journals. It is freely 


* * 


given, however, as showing the influence 
of direct mail treatment in a declining 
savings market. Is seems reasonable to 
assume that these dormant accounts 
would have remained inactive or even 
declined 10 per cent, as did the un- 
treated accounts, if they had not re- 
ceived this literature. At the end of the 
first six months, these accounts had 
shown a gain of $9,486.59 as against 
$6,787.96 forthe year, simply indicating 
that Christmas elubs and Christmas 
payrolls would not meet the demand for 
funds and the savings accounts suffered 
as did the checking balances during 
December. 

The prospect list was made up of 
profitable customers using one depart- 
ment and considered prospects for other 
banking services. It was comprised of 
1,498 eustomers with 1,498 accounts. 
The results of this treatment are: At 
the end of the year, the list had 
changed to 1,359 customers with 1,522 
accounts. The excess of accounts over 
customers for December 31, was 163. 

Our further analysis shows: 134 


* * * 


customers with accounts in two depart- 
ments; 21 customers with accounts in 
three departments; 11 customers with 
accounts in four departments; 29 eus- 
tomers with two accounts in one depart- 
ment; 1 customer with three accounts 
in one department. 


These were profitable customers a year 
ago. They are even more so today in 
their larger use of our service. Our 
central file indicates that virtually all 
the closed accounts left the city to seek 
sudden wealth in Florida or employment 
in other cities. 


A gain of 163 new accounts or 12 
per cent from a fertile field of 1,359 
customers seems to indicate the value 
of direct mail cultivation of present 
customers especially during times when 
depressed industrial conditions are fore- 
ing many withdrawals. We are sure 
our competitors did not attract any of 
this group. Also beeause they are good 
customers in one department their pos- 
sibilities for new business are too often 
neglected in our zeal for new accounts. 


* * 


COURT RULES ON ALTERATION 
OF NOTE BY BANK | 


The unauthorized alteration of negotiable paper 
is a dangerous practice— Banks’ responsibility 
for action of employes under fidelity bond 


VERY bank executive knows that 

the material alteration of a negoti- 
able instrument may be attended with 
serious consequences, depending upon 
the facts and circumstances surround- 
ing the transaction. And yet, in the 
press of business, circumstances may 
quite easily arise that would impel such 
an officer to make a given alteration 
secure in the knowledge that he was 
acting in good faith. 

However, as a general rule, the un- 
authorized material alteration of negoti- 
able paper is an extremely dangerous 
thing to do, even in the utmost good 
faith. And, as an example of the possi- 
ble danger to a bank in becoming a 
party to a transaction of this kind, the 
Wisconsin case of Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ State Bank vs. Huss, 197 N. W. 
177, will bear examination. 


In this ease the defendant, Huss, gave 
his note in payment for a tractor. The 
note ran for two years. The payee 
therein took it to the plaintiff bank, and 
sought to sell it. The cashier of the 
bank examined the note, and when he 
saw it was not due for two years, de- 
clined to purchase it on the ground that 
the bank could not buy any notes that 
Tan more than one year. 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


The payee thereupon assured the 
cashier that the note would be paid 


within one year. This, it appears, 
satisfied the cashier and he then wrote 
the word “one” over the word “two,” 
and retained the note. Following this, 
the defendant, the maker of the note, 
learned that it was held by the bank, 
and at the expiration of one year he 
ealled to pay the interest due thereon. 
He was waited upon by an employe of 
the bank who told him that the principal 
and interest would both have to be paid. 
In reply to this, the defendant pro- 
tested that the note was not due for 
another year. The employe produced 
the note, and when the defendant saw 
it he stated that the due date had been 
changed from two years to one year. 
The cashier was called and he admitted 
that he had written in the word “one” 
over the word “two” in the note. The 
defendant thereupon paid the interest 
due and went about his business. 
Within a month following this trans- 
action, the bank brought an action to 
recover on the note. In defense to this 
action the defendant alleged the altera- 
tion of the note. The bank in turn set 
up that the alteration of the note was 
not done with any intent to defraud, 


but that when the cashier wrote the 
word “one” over the word “two” it was 
done to indicate that the payees would 
pay the note within one year. The 
cashier who made the alteration testified 
to that effect, and that he made the 
alteration innocently and in good faith. 


On this state of facts, the trial court 
found that while the alteration of the 
note had not been made with a fraudu- 
lent intent there could be no recovery 
thereon. However, the court did per- 
mit the bank to recover upon the origi- 
nal consideration for the note, namely, 
the tractor, and gave judgment in favor 
of the bank. 

From this the defendant appealed to 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. Here, 
after a statement of the facts as they 
have been outlined, the court, in reason- 
ing on the right of the bank to recover 
upon the original consideration, in part, 
said: 

“Tt is eoneeded that the plaintiff 
(bank) eannot recover on the note, and 
the only question is whether it can re- 
cover upon the original consideration.*** 
The trial court coneluded that the altera- 
tion of the note was made at the time 
and under the circumstances stated by 
Stenberg, the cashier, and that the 











alteration was not fraudulent. 

“Tt may well be stated that the altera- 
tion was innocently made by Stenberg. 
But what can we say about the subse- 
quent conduct of the bank in seeking to 
enforee the note long before it became 
due? It was charged with knowledge 
of the fact not only that the defendant 
claimed the note was altered and that 
it was not due for another year, but 
that it was altered by one of its own 
officers. 

















“Tf the bank had not sought to en- 
force the note until it became due ac- 
cording to its original terms, the good 
faith which the. trial court accorded to 
Stenberg in the transaction might be 
imputed to the plaintiff bank. But in 
commencing action on the altered note 
it sought to take advantage of the altera- 
tion and to make every fraudulent use 
of the note that could have been made of 
it had it been originally altered for a 
fraudulent purpose. Such conduct on 
the part of the bank was bad faith no 
matter how innocent the conduct of 
Stenberg at the time of the alteration. 




















“This conduct must convict the bank 
of fraud as a matter of law, the result 
of which is to wipe out its cause of aec- 
tion on the note as well as its cause of 
action on the original consideration for 
the note, if, indeed, the transferee of 
a note may maintain an action upon the 
original consideration, which is a some- 
what doubtful proposition.*** Judgment 
reversed and cause remanded, with in- 
struction to enter judgment dismissing 
the complaint.” 

The foregoing Wisconsin decision 
constitutes one of the most striking ex- 
amples of the possible danger to a bank, 
in becoming a party to the alteration 
of negotiable paper, that the books con- 
tain. Truly, in the light of its facts 
and holding, this case is one that bank 
i executives in general may well have in 
mind, when, by any chance of cireun- 
stances, they might be moved to materi- 
ally alter a negotiable instrument. 





* 





~ * 
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S a general proposition of | law, 

fidelity bonds covering bank officers 
and employes expressly stipulate that 
a prompt report must be made of any 
misconduct on the part of a person cov- 
ered, that may lead to a claim under 
the bond. Such conditions are reason- 
able and proper for the protection of 
the bonding company, and, needless to 
say, a clear violation thereof may pre- 
clude a recovery on the bond. 

Of course, since each case of this kind 
must necessarily be decided in the light 
of its attendant facts and circumstances, 
the subject cannot be covered by the 
statement of a general rule. However, 
as an illustration of judicial reasoning 
on this question, the Minnesota case 
of Farmers’ and Merchants’ State Bank 
vs. Fidelity and Deposit Company, 204 
N. W. 33, is worthy of a brief review. 

In 1914 the bank secured a fidelity 
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bond covering one Jackson, first as 
cashier and later as president. The 
bond provided for its continuation from 
year to vear, and was continued to and 
including the year 1922. Prior to each 
continuation the bank signed a certifi- 
cate as follows: 

“To Fidelity and Deposit Company 
of Maryland: This is to certify that to 
the best of my knowledge and _ belief, 
since the issue of the above bond, 
J. C. Jackson has faithfully, honestly, 
and punctually accounted to me for all 
moneys and property in his control or 
custody, as my employe, has always had 
proper securities and funds on hand to 


* * 





balance his accounts, and is not now jn 
default to me.” 

The bond also contained the follow- 
ing condition: 

“That the employer, on becoming 
aware of any act which may be made 
the basis of any claim hereunder, shall 
immediately give the company notice 
thereof in writing, by a registered 
letter.” 

The employe, Jackson, covered by 
this bond, remained in the employ of 
the bank until November 20, 1922, at 
which date he resigned. The bank there. 
after brought the instant action to re 

(Continued on page 41) 
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HERE can be no mistake that these 
banks have real interest in the terri- 
tory they serve. They are for the town 


and they believe in “telling’em so.” This 
page advertisement was run in all papers 


in the community and contains real 


Two Garys Have Risen 


In Lake County 
Since April, 1906 
Each Has a Population of More Than 75,000 


These Figures Tell the Story 


so 
Toxutin, ste | Clarke 110| Son d Gen heen 
so Sart ‘oz | Tolleston 00) at ee pent Ct 
iter ‘dened to be | Glen Park 100 Gary 
part of present Cay of | East Tolleston Se 
= | Miller’s Station 200 
Calumet |GARY CITY 


wp. TL 1408) FutureArea 1,310 16,802 55,378a 76,8706 


And we'll tell the world we've made a good start 


First Trust & Savings Bank 
First Calumet Trust & Savings Bank 
United States National Bank 


EAST CHICAGO, IND. 














Calumet Township 


(Coty Ares) 











Population July Ist, 1925 76,870 
Population July Ist, 1905 1310 


Less 1,011 federal troops 
NetGain 74,449 











news. It sold the town and sold the 
people of the town on these banks. This 
is a type of advertising that cannot be 
used very often, but when it is oppor- 
tune, it is no doubt best to give it plenty 
ot space as was done in this case. 





HOW WE ADDED A HALF MILLION BY 
REVIVING DORMANT ACCOUNTS 


Letter campaign stimulates accounts that 
had been inactive from two to 30 years 
—QOur policy in direct mail treatments 


By ROBERT R. AURNER 


New Business Megr., The State Bank, Madison, Wisconsin 


ay | RECEIVED a letter from this 
bank the other day that reminded 
me about an old account I had here a 
long time ago,” said a woman to one of 
the tellers in the State Bank. “I had 
forgotten all about it. I think I must 
have a couple of dollars on deposit.” 

“TJ shall be glad to look it up for 
you,” replied the teller. 

“You know, I think I shall just draw 
it out and spend it. There’s not much 
reason to add to $2, do you think?” 

“Just a moment, Mrs. Lynn,” said 
the teller, “and I will find out how much 
you have. It is likely to be more than 
you think.” 

In a moment he came back with the 
figures on a slip. 

“According to the ledger, your last 
deposit was back in 1922, nearly four 
years ago. How much did you say you 
had ?” 

“Oh I think it was around $2 as I 
remember. But I am not real sure.” 

“You have exactly $93.91 on deposit 
te your credit, Mrs. Lynn.” 

“Wha—what ?” 

“That is right. I looked at it a couple 
of times myself to make sure.” 

“Well, if it is that much,” replied the 
customer, “I think I had better leave it 
where it is. Thanks!” 

The next day, as if to put the finishing 
touch on an already good illustration, 
she came in and added a new deposit 
of $50 to the four-year-old dormant 
account. 

This is an actual occurrence and is 
typical of several that helped make up 
an increase in our savings deposits dur- 
ing 1925 amounting to $481,000. 

This inerease is almost entirely due 
to old accounts that had been dormant 
for from two to 30 years. It was 
brought about by a series of letters, of 
which two are reproduced herewith. 

The State Bank entered 1925 with a 
good record of progress and an excellent 
history. In 1924 it had begun to put 
the pressure of advertising behind its 
efforts. By 1925, therefore, the bank 
Was in a position to reap some of the 
cumulative advantages of a year of con- 
servative publicity, and the officers 
voted themselves willing to go aggres- 
sively after more deposits. 

It was recommended that a direct 
mail campaign to a well-classified mailing 
list of present customers whose accounts 
Were slow, would get sound results from 
the advertising appropriation. These 


accounts were less expensive to work 
because they had already been secured 
and the initial expense need not be re- 
peated. 

Of the two letters reproduced, one 
has been selected from mid-summer, and 
one at the close of the year on the in- 
terest-paying date. These illustrate the 
general treatment of the accounts which, 
at first dead, began to wake up and he- 
come active. 

Both letters strike an interested, per- 
sonal tone in the first paragraph. The 
“vow? attitude completely dominates. 
There is effort to infuse into the very 
texture of each letter a sense of close 
intimaey in financial affairs. 

The opening paragraphs aim to seize 
the kind of attention that will not merely 


The State Bank 


unless the force acting opposite to their 
desire is great enough to persuade them 
otherwise. 

Hence these letters were deliberately 
planned to outline in great detail exactly 
what form the action was to take, and 
to make the action to be taken easy, 
vivid, and conerete. Such a paragraph 
as that beginning, “For each week you 
are behind, put in one dime,” is designed 
to stimulate action. 

It is always desirable to foeus the 
attention on some simple little act. 
“First, find your pass book,” is a direc- 
tion much easier to perform and much 
less subject to opposition than “Come 
in and deposit $10 tomorrow!” 

Once he has found the book and 
has made the discovery that he has: not 


Over $480,000 was deposited later in accounts that had been dormant, when the customers were 
reminded with letters like this. 


save the message from the first impulse 
toward the waste basket, but will carry 
the eve on to the second and third para- 
graphs in which informative material 
has been placed, and on through the 
persuasive material to the clincher and 
complimentary close. 

You will note that action suggestion, 
carried down to the smallest detail, is 
carefully woven into each letter. This 
has been done with a purpose through 
the whole campaign. 

All potential customers are held back 
by inertia, but bank patrons are af- 
flicted with more than others. They are 
ridden with reluctance to give up their 
money to thrift. They would much 
prefer to spend it, and they will do so 


put a cent in the bank for six months 
(sometimes it runs to six vears), he will 
be in a mood more likely to accept with 
favor your suggestion that. he deposit 
a dime for each week he is behind. This 
puts the “gamey” edge on it. And you 
can rest assured that the grown-up will 
react to the game as quickly as his boy, 
if it is presented to him in the right 
form. 

Note also that the attitude of these 
letters is not only personal and cordial, 
but confidently positive. “I know you 
believe in thrift,” begins one paragraph. 
“Certainly I do,” replies the eustomer 
subeonsciously, and you have scored a 
point. “When you build up your thrift 

(Continued on page 40) 
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THE “GO-TO-CHURCH” SERIES 


OF A KANSAS BANK 


How Saturday advertising in Arkansas City 
papers built good will for the bank and 
helped increase church membership 10 per cent 


By RALPH BROWN 


President, Home National Bank, Arkansas City, Kansas 


YEAR ago a schedule of regular 
“Go to Church” advertisements ap- 
pearing in our space each Saturday 
evening was started in the local paper. 

I asked the minister of my own church 
if the advertisements have been worth- 
»vhile. His eyes twinkled when he re- 
sponded : 

“Yes, I have heard dozens of com- 
ments. They tell me that is a fine thing 
for the bank to do. It has increased the 
church attendance, and I wouldn’t won- 
der that the advertising did the bank 
even more good.” 

I hear occasional statements from per- 
sons who tell me they appreciate what 
the bank is doing in “backing” the 
churches. I had a fine letter from the 
rector of the Episcopal church, expres- 
ing his appreciation for the advertising. 


Other persons connected with the Home 
National are told by their friends that 
the advertisements are read. Church 
attendance in Arkansas City, actually 
has increased about 10 per cent in the 
year. The evidence, however, indicates 
strongly to me the “good will” value, 
and there are other important factors. 

It is our practice to carry a two 
column, six inch advertisement in our 
daily newspaper, The Traveler, each day 
of the week. Copy is changed for each 
issue. We use a special service for a 
portion of these advertisements and we 
have also the co-operation of a member 
of The Traveler staff in preparing copy. 

Our desire is to make these advertise- 
ments especially attractive. Concentrat- 
ing on the “Go to Church” subject each 
Saturday has a tendency to increase 
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Specimens of the newspaper advertising used by the Home National Bank to declare publicly its 
interest in the welfare of local churches. 
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reader interest, not only for the Satyr. 
day insertions but throughout the week. 
We have a fixed position on the edj- 
torial page and the editor of the paper 
agreed to double the size of our Satur. 
day insertions without extra charge, be- 
cause of the subject material. 

I hesitate to be put in the position 
of preaching any sermons for publica- 
tion in THE BANKERS MONTHLY, but I 
do have certain strong convictions eon- 
cerning church going and its relation- 
ship to the community, which have a 
bearing upon our bank advertising. 

Banks and churches are not usually 
thought of as having any direct connee- 
tion with each other; certainly not as 
being dependent one upon the other. 
They seem rather far apart. One has 
to do with the money of people and the 
other with their souls. My point is, 
however, that both have to do with 
people and the people make the com- 
munity. After all, the president, vice 
president and cashier of a bank are not 
money bags but people, and people must 
live as associates whether they are bank- 
ers or shoemakers, housewives, shop- 
keepers, or professional men and women. 

If people must live and work and 
play together in a community, then why 
do not the institutions co-operate more? 
That question came to my mind one 
Sunday morning when I was in chureh 
and I happened to note that most of the 
men I knew best and met in business 
every day were missing in church, 

“These men realize that a bank is 
good for their business; but they do 
not consider how much a church helps 
their business and their homes as well. 
That is the reason they are not here,” 
I thought. “What would Arkansas 
City do without the church? In many 
ways it is the most important business 
institution in the community. It is the 
foundation of good living and good 
citizenship.” 

That gives an idea of how I resolved 
to utilize a portion of our advertising 
to emphasize “Go to Church.” Certainly 
if they see the advertisement week after 
week with data concerning the needs 
and work of the churches, the “Go to 
Church” idea may “soak in” gradually. 

In connection with this account, a 
newspaper friend made an _ inquiry 
among the churches. He found that in 
the past year there had been an increase 
in church attendance and membership 
in Arkansas City of at least 10 per 
cent, although the population remains 
the same. 

When the question is asked: “What 
churches are there?” the average answer, 
after a little checking on fingers, is, 
“Ten or twelve.” In fact, there are 20 
churches in this community of 15,000 
persons. That fact seems to me to eml- 
phasize the possibilities of “good will” 
value of the advertising as well as the 
possibilities of continued results. 

As for copy, we “say it in as few 
(Continued on page 39) 
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“Celotex houses make good. 
loans. They are sound inside 
and out; inexpensive to main: 
tain and long-lived,” says this 


prominent banker. 


Ex-United States Senator 
Wm. Alden Smith, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, 
Grand Rapids Savings Bank, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Look Ahead Five 


Years 


REMARKABLE change is taking 
place in the building of homes 
today. Great comforts and economies 
have been made practical by heat-stop- 
ping lumber that keeps furnace heat 
from leaking out and sun heat from 
beating in. It reduces fuel cost by 
about one-third. 

This new-day building material is 
Celotex Insulating Lumber. Bya process 
which cost millions to perfect, the tough 
fibres of cane have been made into broad, 
strong boards. 

Used in outside walls as sheathing, 
Celotex replaces wood lumber. It gives 
the strength and insulation needed back 
of wood, brick or stucco exteriors at no 
extra building cost. On inside walls and 
ceilings Celotex replaces lath under plas- 
ter. Here, too, it adds both insulation 
and strength, at but slightly more 
cost, but is well worth the difference. 

Celotex is the only effective insulating 
material that provides greater strength 
in the house walls and is not an extra 
item in the building. 


—before you loan money 
on ahouse today + + »* 


Largely on the advice of architects 
and other building authorities, people 
everywhere are building with Celotex. 
Over 80,000 homes already enjoy its 
advantages. Sales have increased four 
times in the past two years. 

These facts alone challenge your in- 
terest. And they have a vital bearing 
on the building loans you make today. 

Naturally, homes built this way are 
better collateral thanany ordinary house. 
They cost less for upkeep—suffer less 
depreciation—and sell or rent readily. 

And many authorities go so far as to 
say that any home built without insula- 
tion will be obsolete in less than five 
years time. They predict that such houses 
will be hard to sell—hard to mortgage 
—hard to rent—becausethey will be be- 
low thenew American building standard. 

Ask your architect, contractor or 
lumber dealer to tell you more about 
Celotex. Leaders in these lines recom- 
mend its use. Have your secretary 
write for a copy of the Celotex Building 
Book. It explains house insulation fully. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities. (See telephone books for addresses) 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





HOW THE FEDERAL LAND 
BANKS HAVE AIDED 
PROSPERITY 
(Continued from page 23) 
the danger of internal dissensions, which 
have wrecked so many farmers’ organi- 
zations, and enough of farmer partici- 
pation to guard largely against the 
danger of political interference, which 
always lurks in absolute government 

control. 

The supervising body is the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, now seven in num- 
ber—six appointed by the President 
with the Senate, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury ex officio 
as member and 


confirmation by 


chairman. 

Not more than three of the appointed 
members may be of the same political 
party. This provides a_ bipartisan 
board, with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury affording the balance which makes 
it always in harmony with the existing 
administration. 

This board exercises about the same 
supervision over the Land Banks that 
the Comptxoller of the Currency does 
over National Banks, although its super- 
vision is much more detailed, going even 
to the compensation of officers and em- 
ploves. 

To my mind, one of the finest testi- 
monials to the soundness of the system 
is found in the fact that it stood the 
strain of change in federal administra- 
tion without a single officer or director 
ot a Federal Land Bank being changed 
for political reasons. 

The banks derive their loanable funds, 
of course, the sale of loan 
To provide operating expenses 
and reserve, they are permitted to add 
to their bond rate a charge of 1 per 
cent per annum in fixing their loan rate, 
thus a 4% per cent bond rate produces 
a 5% per loaning rate. These 
banks being mutual are, of course, or- 
ganized to furnish service at cost, and 


from farm 


bonds. 


cent 


after paying expenses carrying 25 per 
cent of net earnings semi-annually to 
reserve, making proper provision for 
possible losses, the balance of the 1 per 
cent charge is returned to the associa- 
tions in the form of dividends. 

This charge has proven ample to meet 
all contingencies 
and permit . the 
distribution of 
nearly $16,000,000 
as dividends. 

The Federal 
Land Banks 
administered with 
a regard for the 
integrity of their 
bonds, which is 
unsurpassed if in- 
deed it has been 
equalled in the his- 
tory of business 
administration. In 
addition to thecare 
exercised in mak- 


are 
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ing loans which become the seeurity for 
bond issues, whenever it is found neces- 
sary to acquire a farm by foreclosure, 
realizing that a foreclosed farm is not 
alive the farm is promptly 
charged off and no foreclosed farm ap- 
pears as an admitted asset in the state- 
ment of any bank. If any installment 
payment becomes more than 90 days 
past due, it too, is charged off and is 
not carried as an asset, unless and until 
collected. This may be (as has been 
said in official quarters) an excess of 
caution, but it produces that very com- 
fortable feeling that admitted 
are essentially sound. 


asset, 


assets 


In nine years of operation, the total 
of lands acquired, out of a total of a 
billion and a quarter loans, is approxi- 
mately seven million dollars in value, 
or slightly in exeess of ¥% of one per 
cent, not a disturbing item if earried 
against a reserve of eight million, and, 
with that have been 
made, the total lands on hand do not 
approach that figure, but it is all charged 
off now and whatever may be realized 
on it will go ultimately back to undi- 
vided profits. 

With the 4,659 farm loan associations 
carrving the service 


sales 


ot course, 


into con 
munity in the country; with the banks 
in abundant supply of funds, and with 
other agencies now competing for the 


every 


business and meeting our terms, as they 


must, the problem of farm mortgage 


credit would seem to be pretty well 


solved. 

In 1923 determined that 
there was a line of eredit, essential to 
agricultural prosperity, falling between 
that banks of de- 
posit may properly extend, and the long 
term eredit which should be funded into 
farm 


Congress 


the short-time credit 


mortgage debt, and passed the 
Intermediate Credits Act, putting the 
United States Government into the busi- 
ness of supplying that credit. 

That there for such 
credit, and a lack of the proper agencies 
to supply it, was hardly open to ques- 
tion. As to the necessity of making it 
a government enterprise, I had, and still 
have, mental reservations. 
its administration upon 


was occasion 


To imposing 
the officers of 





Members of the Federal Farm Loan Board and the presidents of the twelve Joint Stock Land 
Banks at a recent conference held in Washington. 


the Federal Land Banks, under the 
supervision of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, I was unqualifiedly opposed, by 
Congress thought otherwise and the Act 
was passed creating the 12 Federal Jp. 
termediate Credit Banks with a capital 
of $5,000,000 each, all subscribed by the 
Federal Government, with the Officers 
and directors of the Federal Land Banks 
becoming ex officio officers and directors 
of the Intermediate Credit Banks. The 
corporations are entirely separate and 
distinct, and there is no relation between 
their obligations. 

The Intermediate Credit Banks jp 
their functionings are providing a sub. 
stantial volume of credit for co-opera. 
tive marketing associations, based upon 
pledged commodity, staple agricultural 
products placed in properly 
warehouses, adequately 


bonded 
insured, with 


proper provision for frequent inspee- 
tion, and finally with ample margin, 
These loans have proven highly satis. 


factory in every particular, and have 
undoubtedly provided a __ substantial 
stimulus to co-operative marketing—an 
end very much to be desired. 

They are also serving to make loans 
on the breeding herd in the cattle coun- 
try, which require a two or three year 
for their turn-over, and are not 
for a commercial bank be 
cause of the time involved. These loans 
are made for a one vear period, subject 
to renewal if inspection justifies. They 
are intrinsically sound if properly safe- 
guarded and rigidly inspected. 


term 


wise loans 


The are also serving to finance dairy 
herds, which financing also requires 4 
term for its liquidation than 
commercial banks should undertake to 


longer 


provide. 

They enable 
farmers to discount their bills for fer 
tilizer and other crop production costs, 
very substantial saving. 
They make loans direet to co-operative 
marketing concerns, upon warehouse re 
All other come 
through and be guaranteed by satisfae- 
tory discounting agencies, and no agenty 


are also serving to 


effecting a 


ceipts. loans must 


may rediscount more than ten times if 
paid up and unimpaired eapital. 
The twelve banks, as stated, -have 4 
combined  eapital 
»f $60,000,000 ana 
are mutually wl 
der written. But 
$24,000,000 of this 
capital has beet 
called, and _ the 
balance of $36, 
000,000 remaining 
in the Treasury 
is subject t0 
thirty day cal 
It has seemed wise 
to leave this capr 
tal unealled as 4 
backstop against 
any possible el 


ergencies. 
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A Message from 


RESOURCES © 


in Detroit 


HEN a city reaches a 
population ofamillion 
or more citizens, there 
develops a need for a 
type of bankingservice 
adequate to meet the 
requirements of cor- 
porate and individual financial 
activities. 


For 62 years The First National Bank 
has been intimately identified with the 

rowth of Detroit. Each time the 

oundaries of the city have been ex- 
tended, its increased industrial oper- 
ations have created new and larger 
financial responsibilities. To meet this 

rowth, this institution has equipped 
itself to function for its clients con- 
structively and efficiently. 


It was this fundamental purpose to 
perform a complete financial service 
that prompted the combination of The 
First National Bank, Central Savings 
Bank and the First National Company. 
This group of affiliated institutions 
through character of organization, re- 
sources and location of buildings 
instantly established a position of 
leadership. 


The banking accommodations pro- 
vided by this ideal grouping creates 
in every sense of the word a Banking 
Headquarters. Although each of these 
affiliated companies is designed to 
rendera particular type of financial ser- 
vice, their activities and policies are 
governed by one body of men. 


The First National Bank is an institu- 
tion devoted to commercial banking 


—— 


EO 


with complete facilities for handling 
depositors’ checking accounts, foreign 
exchange, trade acceptances, travel-_ 
ers’ checks, letters of credit and safety 
deposit box requirements. 





“The Central Savings Bank includes 


twenty-eight branches located in the 
heart of various communities that go 
to make up this great city. Through 
these branches depositors are enabled 
to take advantage of the full service 
offered by Banking Headquarters. The 
outstanding location of each branch 
insures the maximum of convenience 
to depositors. 


The First National Company is an un- 
derwriter and distributor of invest- 
ment securities offering its clientele a 
service that includes offices in New 
York and Chicago with direct wire 
connections. 


The C. Leidich First National Travel 
Bureau makes it possible for custom- 
ers and friends of Banking Head- 
quarters to obtain quickly and 
conveniently lake and ocean trans- 
portation for all ports of the world. 
Full information concerning routes, 
rates and accommodations is available 
from experienced representatives. 


No matter what your needs may be 
from a financial standpoiat, these affili- 
ated companies, through coordinated 
efforts, offer a thoroughly complete, 
convenient service. Banking Head- 
quarters invites you to avail yourself 


of these facilities. , 


His 
INAL BANK 


FIRST: NATIONAL CO. of DETROIT 


ie 
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OUTWITTING OBJECTORS 
TO RE-FINANCING 


An interesting case wherein one man’s efforts 
to stop a reorganization by injunction were 
overcome—The legal points involved 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


‘e OU’RE well aware that I’m not 

practicing law, in the regular 
sense, and my actual connection with 
the profession is confined to paying my 
annual fees and keeping my name on 
the attorney’s roll,” Mason Murdock de- 
murred. 

John R. Peters, president of the Uni- 
versal Utilities Corporation, blandly 
ignored the obvious reference. 

“Yes, graduated from law school, with 
the highest average for the whole course 
that had ever been made down to that 
time, and, enough money, in your own 
right, to be independent of clients, prin- 
cipalities and powers. You practiced 
for a short time, and then announced 
that the law was too obvious a profession 
to seriously engage the attention of a real 
logical thinker. Thereupon, you retired 
to a life of cultured ease and dilettante 
side lines, and occasionally, if a case 
is out of the ordinary, and contains 
sufficient points of interest, you will 
take it up just as a sort of recreation, 
and, in a few words, dispose offhand of 
points that have ‘stumped’ the highest 
paid lawyers east of the Mississippi,” 
Peters averred. 

“Cutting out the flattery, you’ve sized 
up the situation about right.” 

“And if I didn’t think I had a ease 
that measured up to your standards, I 
wouldn’t attempt to discuss it with you,” 
Peters urged. 

“Very well, let’s hear the facts, al- 
though I warn you that the last ten 
eases that were brought to me as espe- 
cially interesting ones, should have been 
perfectly plain to a three months’ stu- 
dent,” Murdock agreed. 

“I’m afraid you’re prejudiced against 
our ease, before you hear it, but Tl 
state the matter in as few words as pos- 
sible,” Peters explained. “I might say 
that our corporation has had the usual 
ups and downs, is far from bankrupt, 
but we find ourselves with about $20,- 
000,000 current debts, every dollar of 
which is represented by extensions and 
betterments to our existing plant.” 

“And the creditors want their money. 
That has a familiar ring, so far,’ Mur- 
dock interrupted. 

“They surely do, and we’ve made an 
arrangement with the Universal Securi- 
ties Corporation whereby that corpora- 
tion advanced us money enough to take 
up our unfounded debts in return for 
a lease of our property, and our stock- 


holders are also given certain subserip- 
tion rights to stock in the Universal 
Securities Corporation, on very favor- 
able terms.” 

“And a very ordinary arrangement, 
as financial transactions go, to my way 
of thinking.” 

“The ditticulty is that we notified our 
stockholders of this arrangement, and 
Cohen, Mayer and Company have 
agreed to furnish the securities corpora- 
tion with the cash necessary to carry 
out this arrangement, provided that it 
is ratified by our stockholders.” 

“And if there’s the slightest hitch, 
then the whole thing’s off,” Murdock 
suggested. 

“That’s the idea.” 

“And you’ve got a hint that some of 
your shockholders are going to start 
something, and endeavor to set the trans- 
action aside?” 

“You know E. D. 
queried. 

“Very well indeed,” Murdock agreed, 
“cautious, and conservative, but a sound 
lawyer, just the same.” 

“Well, I’ve ascertained, the method is 
immaterial, that H. H. Kyle, one of our 
stockholders, has retained Connell to 
apply for an injunction to set the whole 
transaction aside, and prevent any fur- 
there steps being taken to put the ar- 
rangement through. In fact, here’s an 
outline in Connell’s handwriting, of the 
points on which the application will be 
made. Briefly stated, the grounds are, 
first, that the difference between the 
rental to be paid by the securities corpo- 
ration to us and our actual earnings is 
so great as to be evidence of fraud; 
secondly, that the securities corporation 
hasn’t sufficient assets to guarantee the 
payment of the agreed rental; third, 
that being a public utility, we can’t sell 
out our assets, in view of the obligation 
which we owe to the public; and lastly, 
that the stock subscription rights we 
are offering to our stockholders are in 
the nature of an unlawful bribe.”’ 


“That sounds like Connell,” Murdock 
averred. 


Connell?” Peters 


“And it’s up to us to nip the move- 
ment in the bud, or get nipped our- 
selves.” 

“What about your other stockholders? 
Have you reckoned on them?” 

“Kyle’s the only one who'll make 
the slightest trouble,’ Peters assured 
him. 
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“T think you said the subseriptiog 
rights you’re offering your stockholders 
are worth something?” 

“$10 a share.” 

“How' many shares has Kyle got?” 

“1,000.” 

“Offer him $30,000 for his rights,” 

“But that’s $30 a share,” Peters de. 
murred. 

“I know it is, but you’ve heard the old 
story about the old-time lawyer who de. 
livered a long opinion while walkine 
back and forth across his office. r 

“Come back tomorrow and [’ll tell 
you what the law is,’ he explained. ‘This 
is Just my ‘traveling opinion,’ and isp't 
worth a d—’.” 

“So $30,000 is just your traveling 
opinion ?” ? 

“Yes, you might eall it an automobile 
opinion, and you can suit yourself about 
following it.” 

Peters reached for his hat. 

“T’d rather take chances on it than 
on the considered judgment of any other 
lawyer I know, but if Kyle snaps up 
our offer, and then goes on with a suit 
for an injunction, wouldn’t he still have 
our $30 a share for his rights, and go 
on, as a stockholder, with his suit to stop 
the arrangement from going through?” 

“But he gets his $30 a share under the 
proposed arrangement,” Murdock re- 
torted. “Has it ever occurred to you 
that he can’t accept the cash, and then 
object to the parts of the scheme that 
don’t appeal to him?” 

“Will you try the case for us, if Kyle 
goes on with his injunction suit?” 

“Hardly interesting enough for that. 
It’s really a case that a bright office boy 
could win,” Murdock declared, “but you 
tell your lawyer to look up 184 New 
York, 83, and he ean’t go far wrong.” 

* * +“ ~ 

LEGAL NOTE. Murdock’s “travel- 
ing opinion” was sound. 

In the case of Wormser vs. Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company, 184 
N. Y., 83, the New York Court of Ap- 
peals laid down the rule that a stock- 
holder who accepts pecuniary benefits 
from a corporate arrangement is de 
barred from starting a suit to set that 
arrangement aside on the ground that 
it is beyond the powers of the corpora- 
tion. 

“The officers of a corporation who are 
sued by stockholders for damages due 
to carrying on business not authorized 
by its charter may defend by showing 
the stockholder’s acquiescene in or as 
sent to the business, express or implied,” 
said the Court. 

“T think that an action cannot be 
brought by an individual shareholder 
complaining of an act which is ultra 
vires if he himself has in his pocket at 
the time he brings the action some of 
the proceeds of that very ultra vires 
act. Nor, in my opinion, does it alter 
matters that he represents himself as 
suing on behalf of himself and others. 
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N 1920, WILLIAM ELLIOTT GRAVES, 

said: —‘‘There is nothing in advertis- 

ing too good for the American Banker 
and the great mission that is his” 
Mr. Graves in his lifetime did more than 
any other man to elevate bank advertising 
and deposit-building methods to the same 
high plane as national’ advertising. He 
lifted financial advertising out of the com- 
monplace; and built an organization that 
made Graves Service at once the sincerest 
and most distinguished in the service of 





the American Banker. 


“I~ 








© de Gueldre, Chicago 





E. E. MCCLEISH 


EEKING to maintain in all its departments and 
activities the high idealismand exacting stand- 
ards of its founder, the Wm. Elliott Graves Or- 
ganization has elected E. E. McCuetsuas President. 


From an established place in national adver- 
tising Mr. McCleish came to Graves Service in 
1922 as Vice President and Chief of Copy, bringing 
to the problems of the banker the same gifts of 
analysis, persuasion and salesmanship that had 
distinguished him in the broader field. 

His record of achievement in financial adver- 
tising has become so notable that the organiza- 
tion congratulates both itself and its clients upon 
his election as President. It is a definite assertion 
of the fundamental, constructive leadership in- 
trinsic in Graves Service. This leadership has 
an unbroken record of six years service to the 
American Banker. 


WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES, INC. 
CHICAGO 


Home Office: Number 30 

North Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago. Consultation and 4 
Correspondence invited. 


Readers will confer. a favor by mentionitg THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 





HOW EXTREMES IN ADVERTISING 
PROVE DESTRUCTIVE 


A tale of two banks in a cornbelt town, show- 
ing how feverish spending destroyed profits 
while complete silence has stopped all growth 


OLLOWING the World War, in a 

small city in the Cornbelt there 
were three banks. One of them, The 
Old National, occupied a handsome 
building with all the equipment needed 
and this bank had about half the total 
deposits of the town. 

The Second National and the State 
Trust Bank divided the balance of the 
‘business between them. Both these 
banks had old buildings and each of 
them began talking of new buildings 
and enlarged equipment. But you know 
building costs were very high at that 
time. There were many things to con- 
sider before jumping into such a pro- 
gram of expense and readjustment of 
things. 

These efforts and the problems to be 
overcome naturally led the two banks 
to thoughts of a merger—with one new 
building rather than two and one set 
of fixtures, one trust department and 
one big vault. 
upon. 

Within six months after the fighting 
stopped overseas the merger took place. 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY printed an in- 
teresting story about this merger and 
the plans adopted to win the approval 
ot the public. The bankers thought the 
public deserved to know all about these 
plans and they frankly explained every 
detail of the merger to the people. 


So, a merger was agreed 


Many new depositors came and no 
old patrons of either bank were lost. 
It was a popular merger, understood 
and approved by everybody in that sec- 
tion of the state. 

When the new bank opened its doors 
for business it had slightly more than 
a quarter of a million dollars of in- 
vested capital and six times that sum 
in deposits. A well organized trust de- 
partment was included in the very help- 
ful and attractive service offered the 
people. 

As soon as possible a beautiful new 
building was erected. It is located on 
the best corner in the little city. It is 
large enough for twice the business the 
bank has at present and it contains 
equipment for all the business that may 
come to it for years to come. A safety 
vault was built—up-to-date in every 
way. 

The new bank also was a warm- 
hearted institution. Its officers seemed 
determined to do everything for their 
patrons. They showed a real interest 
in the welfares of each patron and they 
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By WALTER C. SWENGEL 


did all they should have done to help 
promote the prosperity of the entire 
community. This bank planned well— 
it educated the public concerning its 
helpful service. It was indeed a popu- 
lar bank. 

Before the merger, the Old National 
was the largest bank in that section of 
the state. After the merger. the new 
institution was almost exactly the same 
size. At once a race started between 
the two banks to see which could lead 
in size and popularity. 

This rivalry soon developed to where 
it proved detrimental. 


From evident interest in the welfare 


_ study of 

banks and bank profits 
shows that few institutions 
are as profitable as they 
should be unless they take 
a firm hold upon this ques- 
tion of moulding public 
opinion,” says the author of 
the accompanying article. 
“Bank patrons have a right 
to know a lot of things about 
the bank and its service. 


“It is not the bank that 
spends the most for pub- 
licity. It is the bank that 
plans carefully and builds a 
business upon helpful, friend- 
ly service—properly under- 
stood—that wins the best 
net profits.” 


of their patrons, the advertising soon 
changed to a fight between the banks 
for business. From a modest expense 
for educational work to help mould the 
thoughts of the people concerning the 
bank and its work, the people soon saw 
a selfish struggle for leadership that did 
not keep the patrons’ interests in mind 
at all. 

This effort came to a climax at the 
county fair in September. The officers 
of the new bank quietly planned a stunt 
they hoped would be a great success for 
them. They rented a large “rest tent’ 
with easy chairs, cots and tables with 
everything people might want at such 
a place and this was set up in a promi- 
nent location on the fair grounds and 
the public invited to make it “head- 
quarters” while at the fair. 


To help attract attention to the rest 
tent, the bank displayed a large glass 
bowl nearly full of pennies and offered 
eash prizes of $100 to the people making 
the three best guesses as to the sum of 
money in that jar. 

But the Old National was not idle. 

When its officers learned of the plans 
of the new bank, they promptly ordered 
a larger tent. They put in more easy 
chairs and more They had a 
bigger glass jar of one cent pieces and 
they offered larger prizes for the ones 
who guessed nearest to the sum of 
money on display. 

When the five davs of the fair were 
over and costs were figured up, these 
banks had paid out over $1,500 for the 
one week of effort to attract the publie. 
Not one new customer had been gained! 
No new business of any kind was evi- 
dent! The people just smiled at the 
fight for leadership. 

During these months the banks swung 
far to the extreme of wasteful expense 
in advertising. No effort was made to 
plan in advance for the results they 
wanted. It was a blind race, almost 
without a thought for costs.’ 


cots. 


The directors soon noticed the large 
expense figures for advertising. Some 
of them began to wonder if there would 
be any money left to pay dividends in 
January. 

One extreme follows another. 


It is not strange to find that these 
directors decided to stop such wasteful- 
ness. In fact, they made a quiet canvass 
among the directors and stockholders of 
both and had a contract signed between 
the banks in which they agreed not to 
spend a single cent for advertising in 
the future. They wanted bigger div- 
dends and they were going to have them. 

This agreement to stop all advertising 
was put into effect five years ago. Both 
banks were growing then. Both were 
popular and it seemed they were des- 
tined to grow rapidly. In fact, the 
leading director of each bank made a 
little talk at the annual meeting, pointing 
with pride to the fact that “everybody 
knows we are here now. We will get 
all the business and what more can we 
hope to get.” 

I have just visited the new bank. It 
always appealed to me as the more 
popular of the two. 

When that non-advertising agreement 
was formed this bank had $1,500,000 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
in deposits. Today is has nearly 20 per 
cent less than that. While deposits 
were falling off a quarter of a million 
dollars, the rediscounts have grown the 
same amount. The bank is paying to 
the Federal Reserve System for bor- 
rowed money to take the place of de- 
posits lost because of the new policy. 


The trust officer has very little work ’ Our National Advertising 


to do. He is a good man for this im- 
{ jol » has business experi- r| 
portant job. He i : 
ence and ability to do his work well—but Helps You Sell 


the department has very little business. 


Why? People do not understand the ) American 
trust service and the bank is telling ‘B ° BANKERS | ( h 
them not one word. * Association eques 


In that trust department you find the “TRAVEL MONEY” 
bank has made the plans, spent the ; 

money, and deposited bonds with the 

state to justify a fine business which 

cannot come until the people are edu- 

eated to understand and use this serv- 

ice. The people need it but will not 

use it until the bank leads the way with 


j inf: i ; Like the Magie Carpet, A-B-A Travelers’ 
suitable information. Cheques will take you wherever you want togo. 


(aoa. as ee rae 


That fine big vault has only about 
half the boxes rented. It would bring : 
in nearly $2,000 a year in extra rentals More new buyers of A-B-A Travelers 


if the empty boxes were taken care of. ; Cheques are being created again this year 
fh _ by national advertising in 


Y=” 2 se ee 


ed! But the bank is making no effort at all 
to point out the value of this protee- 
the tion. The people need the service but 
they are not made to realize it because 
ung the bank is silent. 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Literary Digest 
The Atlantic Monthly 


But these losses are not the worst Harper’s Magazine 


part of it. Both banks have lost the The Review of Reviews 
hey pride and hearty approval of the pub- 


The Golden Book 
10st lie. People used to think of a bank as a : Scribner’s Magazine 
“human” institution, thoroughly inter- 8 
ae poe The World’s Work 
rge ested in the welfare of its people. To- A nt Siatasiia Pinal 
yme day they think it is not human—not at ee =: ation S BUSHES 
vuld all interested in their success. ‘ ye Asia Magazine 
Why? Because the bank has said Spur 
not one word in these five years to indi- Time 
eate that the old policies still hold good. : P 
I think it is true that the officers today Write bev for literature and further 
are as human as they were five years information on how your bank can 


ago. They are as keenly interested in benefit by the widespread publicity 
the success of their people as ever. The which A‘B-A Cheques are receivin 
banks are as willing to render good g- 
service but they are not allowed to tell 
the publie so, and people do not realize 
this now as they did a few years ago. 


While visiting this town I heard ee BANKERS TRUS’ T 
whispers of a new bank soon to be or- ss 
ganized. The people who told me of ae ¥ 
this were eager to see it open for busi- . iad MPANY 
ness. “We need it,” they told me. “The ee 

i NEW Y INDO} 

old banks are not what they used to be. a — ape os “s 
We want a bank with a heart—a bank 
that cares a little about the affairs of 
its people.” 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all 
American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


These banks have never paid one cent 
more in dividends because of this nar- 
tow policy. Their taxes are just as high 
as they were when they had larger de- 
posits and more business in other lines. 
Their salaries have not been reduced. 
Heat, light, janitor service and many 
other expenses are as high as ever. But 
het profits have fallen off. 


Readers wili confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 



































































































































































































































































































































































































FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 


WILL MEET IN JUNE 


One-day session in Philadelphia in connec- 


tion with 


A, A. C., 


of W. Convention 


is in addition to regular fall meeting 


ONE-DAY session of the members of 

the Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion, will be held in connection with the 
meeting of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World in Philadelphia on 
Wednesday, June 23. This is in addi- 
tion to the regular session of the Asso- 
ciation which will be held in Detroit 
September 20, 21, 22 and 23. 

For the one-day session in Philadel- 
phia, the program has been announced 
as follows: 

Meeting called to order by H. Ennis 
Jones, Franklin Trust Company, chair- 
man—Program Committee. 

Address of Welcome by E. T. Stotes- 
bury of the Drexel Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

Response by Carroll Ragan, United 
States Mortgage & Trust Co., New York 
City, president, Financial Advertisers’ 
Association. 

“Are Banks Advertising Their Com- 
munity, or Should They?” T. H. Sewell, 
Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

“Living Up To Your Bank’s Adver- 
tising,’” O. Howard Wolfe, Girard Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia. 

“An Outsider’s Viewpoint on Finan- 
cial Advertising,” Charles R. Weirs, Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 

“Selling Trust Service,” Francis H. 
Sisson, Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
City. 

“Life Insurance Trusts,” Clinton F. 
Berry, Union Trust Co., Detroit, Mich., 
2nd vice president, Financial Advertis- 
ers’ Association. 

At noon, four round table luncheons 
will be presided over as follows: 

Savings Department, C. H. Hander- 
son, Union Trust Co., Cleveland 0.; 
Trust Department, Paul Hardesty, 
Union Trust Co., Chicago, Ill.; Com- 
mercial Department, Guy Cooke, First 
National Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Invest- 
ment Department, Edward Boushelle, 
A. B. Leach & Co., New York City, 
i s 

Following the luncheons which will 
conclude at 3 p.m., the financial adver- 
tising delegates will be taken on a special 
tour of Philadelphia, ending at Valley 
Forge, Pa. This tour will be under the 
direction of Miss Marjorie Schoeffel of 
the Plainfield Trust Company, Plain- 
field, N. J., and a director of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association. Private 
ears will be furnished by the Poor 
Richard Club, the advertising organiza- 
tion of Philadelphia. Those who re- 
member the tour of Civil War battle- 


fields at the Richmond, Va., convention 
of the F. A. A., will not want to miss 
this expedition. 

Headquarters in Philadelphia will be 
the Ritz Carlton Hotel. Reservations are 
being made through Preston Reed, ex- 
ecutive secretary, 231 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Financial advertising men and bank- 
ers should know that the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association is an organization 
of over 600 members, conducting 
constant research work and acecumulat- 
ing the experiences of hundreds of 
earnest specialists in their profession. 
This experience, often dearly bought, 
can help the neweomer in advertising to 
avoid the pitfalls that beset the pioneers. 

The Central Office of the Association is 
a clearing house of information on finan- 
cial advertising and selling. In the files 
is the accumulation of ten years’ ex- 
perience of over 600 leading financial 
advertising men in the United States. 
This information is available to all 
members. 

The Bulletin of the Association also 
covers every phase of financial advertis- 


ing. 


DOES CHECKING ACCOUNT 
SERVICE DEMAND 
COMPENSATION? 


(Continued from page 19) 


climate, soil, and water front; and with 
the public aware of this value, a demand 
was created which increased the price of 
land many times. 

“The same is the case with a checking 
account. The values have existed for 
many years and do now, but the deposi- 
tors have not been conscious of them. 

“The unpretentious raisin offers an- 
other interesting illustration of selling 
a value. Some years ago the small raisin 
was fed to hogs. Then someone dis- 
covered that raisins contained iron and 
were beneficial as human food. They 
created the slogan “Have you had your 
iron today?’ The result is that there 
are some four hundred thousand retail 
outlets for the five cent package of small 
raisins. The value of the raisin existed 
prior to the story of “Have you had your 
iron today?” but it was the selling of 
the value to the American public that 
caused the demand. 

“Checking accounts have had the 
value for years. The public needs to 
be told about their values. 

“Bran—just the ordinary kind of 
bran that most of us used to feed to 
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‘Bossie’ years ago—offers another illys. 


tration of selling a value. In bulk today 
it is worth approximately $29.00 op 
$30.00 a ton; in packages, sold for 
human consumption, it is worth approxi. 
mately one thousand dollars a ton. The 
difference in these two prices was made 
because aggressive merchants showed 
the American public that bran is bene. 
ficial to health. They showed the valye 
that existed in bran, and with the value 
pointed out, the demand made possible 
the price. 

“So it is with the checking account, 
It has many values which the public 
must know and understand before it 
will fully appreciate the value of the 
service they are receiving from banks 
without cost. 

“Advertising is selling. Best results 
are secured when the effect of the mer- 
chandise or service is sold. The Sunkist 
Orange people do not sell oranges as 
such; instead, they sell the effect of 
oranges, or “Four ways to add zest to 
breakfast,” or they will sell an orange- 
ade. The sale of oranges takes care of 
itself the minute the growers sell the 
result of the fruit. People buy results. 

“Have you ever noticed the adver- 
tisements of Welch’s Grape Juice? 
They do not sell grape juice; they sell 
health and happiness, and let the sale 
of the article itself follow the demand 
which health and happiness bring. 

“The manufacturers of Ruben’s Infant 
Shirts feature baby’s health in their ad- 
vertising. The caption ‘Baby’s health is 
priceless’ is to be found in many of their 
advertisements. The sale of the shirt 
becomes automatic when mothers know 
that it produces health, and so it is in 
the preparation of a successful plan 
conceived to solve the unprofitable 
checking account problem. The effect 
of the service must be constantly pointed 
out. Should anyone doubt the value of 
checking account service, an explana- 
tion of the use of the last twenty-five 
checks written will dispel it. 

“Everyone knows of the advertising 
that has been done by both the Palm- 
olive Company and the Pepsodent Com- 
pany. The Palmolive Company has al- 
ways sold the effect of its product. It 
has even gone one step further than 
most advertisers, and has sold the effect 
of the effect. In other words, it has 
shown that the soap, first of all, creates 
beauty and beauty creates popularity. 

“The Pepsodent Company has sold con- 
stantly “Cleaner Teeth.” Its slogan is 
‘Film off the teeth,’ and because it has 
featured this slogan, the company has 
become perhaps the most successful 
manufacturer of toothpaste in America.” 

Here are just a few of the important 
values connected with a checking a 
count—values that should be diplo- 
matically presented to the public: 

Convenience in paying bills by 
check. 
Eliminates necessity of carrying 
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large sums with constant danger of 
loss or robbery. 

Saving of time. 

Careless spending is avoided. 

A receipt for all bills paid is 
automatically obtained. 

An aceurate record of expendi- 
tures ‘s made. 

Wise and experienced counsel is 
available to the checking account 
customer. 

A constantly increasing checking 
balance contributes greatly to credit 


standing. 
A checking account creates pres- 

« ems 
Available funds enable one to 3 


make advantageous purchases . P 
To accept business opportunities. All D WM k 
A protection against emergencies. ; mda ay Ss or. 
A checking account creates a hap- 
pier and more prosperous business 
and family life. 
Every day thousands of checking ac- 
count customers are cashing their checks 
drawn on banks located in distant cities, | : - , 
little realizing that were it not for their The organization which 
accounts, the cost of a telegram request- 


ing funds, the cost of transmitting the handles 443,838 items — 


funds by wire, and many hours of valu- 


able time would be spent which is being | chec ks, drafts and 


saved because of the checking account 

° 5 2 
convenience. notes—in a good day’s 
Upon our shoulders rests the respon- 
sibility of acquainting and educating : 
the public with the values of our work must be eficient . 
services. If this is intelligently done, 
the public will soon recognize that for 
valuable services rendered, compensa- 
tion is justified. 


THE “GO-TO-CHURCH” SERIES 
OF A KANSAS BANK 
(Continued from page 30) 

words as possible.” 

One series, which seemed to be of 
special interest, contained pictures of 
ten of the Arkansas City churches. It 
happened that our newspaper had a 


special anniversary edition which in- Th, CONTINENTAL and 
duded a page featuring them and we he 

were able to utilize the “cuts” without COMMERCIAL 

extra expense. 


Instructs Primary Banking Class | B A N K S 
Paul Boardman, of the Rural Street 
Branch, Fletcher Savings and Trust CHICAGO 
Company in Indianapolis, has been con- 
ducting a primary class in banking 
practice, 
The primary grades of the Lucretia 
Mott School, which is located near his 
branch, have visited the office and ] RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 
heard a comprehensive explanation of its 
purposes, by Mr. Boardman. 


Heads Central Bond Department 

0. J. Jorgenson has been appointed 
sles manager of the bond department 
of the Central Trust Company of IIli- 
nos. Mr. Jorgenson has been connected 
with the Central Trust Company bond 
department for the past five years. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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BOOSTING YOUR TOWN 
BOOSTS YOUR BANK 


How three banks advertise cooper- 
atively to help the community grow—a 
sound policy for bank development 


By RALPH P. ANDREWS 


HE efforts of one group of banks 
to break away from the ordinary 
in advertising and at the same time to 
something really 
tive for the community by advertising 


accomplish construe 
civic improvements may be suggestive 
to other bankers. 

The advertising campaign referred to 
was conducted by the Santa Cruz 
County National Bank, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Santa Cruz and the 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank 
of Santa Cruz, California. Under a 
combined signature these banks under- 
took to and crystalize public 
opinion to the end of building a better, 
more modern Santa Cruz. 

This modernization campaign included 
the building of a sewage system and 
treatment plant, paving the streets ac- 
cording to modern standards, beautify- 
ing homes and streets and buying from 
home merchants. 


guide 


Each advertisement took up a differ- 
ent phase of the situation and appealed 
directly to the tax-payer. Each of the 
advertisements followed much the same 
style as to layout, typography and ap- 
peal. By varying the border and the 
size of the type used, a striking varia- 
tion was attained, maintaining mean- 
while a unity which tied the advertise- 
ment to the campaign. 

The general design of each advertise- 
ment was noticeably different from the 
usual bank copy. The reading matter 
was informal, and aimed directly at the 
citizens. Underlying each piece of copy 
was a general appeal for teamwork. 

As will be noticed in the aceompany- 
ing illustrations, the layout consists of 
two distinct parts. In large type run- 
ning in the form of an introductory 
paragraph and extending down the right 
hand side of the layout, each piece of 
copy carried an appeal for co-opera- 
tion, explained the different ways in 
which citizens could work to attain the 
aims of the campaign. In smaller type, 
set off by borders on the left side of the 
layout, each advertisement took up a 
specific need, explained why it was 
needed, how it could improve the com- 
munity and told how best it could be 
attained. 


This departure has been of real bene- 
fit to these banks. Perhaps it ushers in 
a new era of co-operation. In 1919 
only $2,500,000 was spent by the banks 
of the country on advertising. In 1924 


this had inereased to $75,000,000 or uni- 
formly at the rate of some 80 per cent 
a vear. 

For ideas on boosting local improve- 
ments, you might consider that we 
need more traffic policemen for the 
growing millions of motor vehicles; we 
need more hospitals or larger ones; the 
number of school students is increasing 
at a tremendous rate and we need more 
schools; many communities are main- 
taining streets that are vears behind the 
times and which are totally inadequate 


The Key to « Bigger, Better, More Beestile! 
Cras isis 

aitt ae Ws yours te ase 

The name of the Key is Feith 


The Deer te 
Betterment 


yew have faith io your 
SAY you'll ese the hey and 
oan the door to 


Faith Is Vital 


Withoat F axth—Notheng Lan Be Accomplished 


pant yourself the picture of a city beautiful. 

compare t with what you see around you and 
then make up your mund nght now that you yoursell 
w ‘help to make what you had pictured in your mind 
~ a bugger. better and more beautibul Senta Cruz 


3 SOBORCRORCRCRCRCACRCaCieSiaciaciscsar gare 


One close your eyes lor a moment and think— 


Plenty of Faith phs Loyalty 
and much work will do it 


Faith in the future of Santa Cruz prompted 

this series of advertisements by three local 

banks. and helped to get the citizens back of 
town improvement projects, 


for the demands being made on them, 

There is, the f 
America’s and waters, &) 
nation-wide has pollution become tha 
already hundreds of communities are 
organizing to eliminate the growing 
menace. The remedy for this situation 
is the construction of sewage treatment 
plants which will turn the countrys 
sewage into pure water before it react 
the 
on for years. 
sidious in that it has caused the expendi. 
ture of millions of dollars for water 
purification that could have been saved 
had pollution been eliminated. 

There are in most communities eivie 
improvements of this kind that are 
greatly needed. What is required js 
some agency to lead and guide public 
thought and action—and there is no jn- 
dividual or agencies 
suited for this than the banks. 

What acerues to the banks from such 
altruistie effort need not be explained 
in detail. Increased civie prosperity, 
more business, more diversified industry 
attracted by better living conditions 
and progressive public thought and ae- 
tion, invariably bring increased _pros- 
perity to all agencies doing business in 
that community. There is, too, the 
added prestige which comes from leader- 
ship in movements which provide a 
better place to live in. 


too, pollution of 


streams 


‘hes 


streams. This pollution has gone 


Its menace has been jp. 


group of better 


HOW WE ADDED A HALF 
MILLION BY REVIVING 
DORMANT ACCOUNTS 
(Continued from page 29) 
account, you are building a safety will,” 
runs another. A _ positive assertion 
about a customer’s belief, made with 
sufficient force, often 
without further argument that he has 
it. This is the soundest kind of psy- 
chology. You may remember the famous 
example of the letter sent out by a 
prominent bond house beginning: 


Dear Sir: 

If you have decided not to accept 
the invitation to ownership in this 
company, kindly return the book 
which we sent you twelve days ago, 
in response to your request, post- 
age for which is enclosed. 

If you have decided to accept our 
invitation, you will still be in time 
to secure one of the ownerships 
allotted to your State, if your ap- 
plication is mailed promptly upon 
receipt of this letter. 

This was the appeal as it first ap- 
peared. It was a follow-up to those 
who had received a booklet sent upon 
request. It was planned thus to induce 
action by the imposition of a time-limtt. 
The results were disappointing. Them 
with no other change whatever except 
reversing the order of the paragraphs 
and placing the second one first, the 
bond house made another mailing and 
the returns were increased 40 per cet. 


convinces him 
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COURT RULES ON 
ALTERATION OF NOTE 
BY BANK 
(Continued from page 28) 
eover under the bond for alleged losses 
caused through his acts as such employe. 

Upon the trial of the cause, there was 
evidence that tended to show that Jack- 
son had a long time prior to his resigna- 
tion habitually overdrawn his account. 
The evidence also disclosed other acts 
upon his part, that might ‘reasonably 
have led to a claim under the bond. 
None of these acts, it appears, were 
reported to the bonding company as re- 
quired by the conditions of the bend 
which have been quoted from hereto- 
fore. . 

On this state of facts, the trial, which 
was to a jury, resulted in a verdict in 
favor of the bonding company. From 
judgment on this the bank appealed, 
and the higher court in stating the ques- 
tion before it, in part, said: 

“The evidence supports the plaintiff's 
thank) claim that in 1922 and prior 
years Jackson misappropriated the 
funds of the bank in large amounts by 
taking to his own use moneys coming 
to the bank in payment of mortgage 
loans and continuing to carry them on 
the books of the bank as live assets. If 
the jury so found, and for the purpose 
of this appeal it must be assumed it did, 
the plaintiff should recover, unless one 
or more of the defenses available under 
the terms of the bond were submitted 
to the jury under proper instructions, 
and upon sufficient evidence, and found 
adversely to the plaintiff.” 

Following the above statement of the 
ease before it, the court directed its at- 
tention to a review of the evidence in 
respect to the sufficiency of the evidence 
to support the jury’s findings. In this 
connection it was, among other things, 
said: 

“It is conceded that in 1922, and for 
a long time prior, Jackson habitually 
overdrew his account at the bank. The 
making of a cheek with intent to de- 
fraud, knowing that the maker had not 
sufficient funds in or credit with the bank 
to pay it, is made an offense; and the 
making of such is prima facie evidence 
of an intent to defraud.*** 

“On November 20, 1922, the bank 
was aware of misappropriations by 
Jackson who on that date resigned. It 
had suspicion before, and perhaps notice 
suggesting an inquiry which would have 
led to a disclosure. It is not disputed 
that it knew all along for years that 
Jackson overdrew his account. It was 
& matter of concern. There was an 
fort to remedy fhe situation. It may 
be inferred that the bank was much a 
one man institution, and Jackson the 
man, that the directorate exercised 
litle oversight or control, and that the 
President did as he wished with the 
iffairs of the bank.***” 


After the above review of the record 





Straight to the mark 


ESULTFUL trust advertis- 
ing goes straight to the 


mark, 


Planned, not to get business 
from banks, but to get business for 
them. 
officer, but to convince the trust 


prospect. 


Not to impress the trust 


Designed and written, not to 
make people say “That’s a good 
ad,” but “That’s a good bank.” 


It asks to be judged, not by the 
comments it brings, but by the in- 
quiries, wills and trust agreements 
it secures. 


That is the standard by which 
Purse literature is prepared—and 
by which many leading banks 
judge and buy their trust cam- 
paigns. The seasoned judgment 
of more than 30 of the 100 
largest United States’ banks and 
trust companies has approved Purse 


literature. 


It merits the confidence and se- 


rious consideration of any trust 


officer who is now ready to plan 


the further development of his 
department. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


relative to the evidence it contained, the 
court turned to a consideration of the 
trial court’s charges. In passing upon 
these it was, in part, said: 

“The court charged,***that immedi- 
ate notice meant notice within a reason- 
able time, and its charge was correct.*** 
It charged, relative to the overdrafts, 
that, if Jackson drew checks without 
having funds or credit in the bank to 
meet them, with intent to defraud, or 
thereby used the money of the bank for 
himself without authority and unlaw- 
fully, to the knowledge of the bank, that 
was such misconduct as would require 
notice to the defendant, (bonding com- 
pany) and such misconduct as would 
make it a fraud upon the defendant 
thereafter to furnish a certificate, of 
the form before noted, as a basis for the 


TENNESSEE =: 


Chicago Office 
10 South LaSalle Street 


continuation of the bond.*** 

“The issues on all these questions were 
for the jury.***There was no objection 
to the submission of the issues as they 
were submitted. We do not find error. 
***The evidence upon the other issues 
found against the plaintiff was less 
favorable to it; but it was such as to 
sustain the jury’s findings.***” 


In econelusion the court affirmed the 
order of the trial court denying the bank 
a new trial. Hoiding, in effect, that on 
the evidence and charges there was no 
error, and that the jury was justified 
in returning a finding that the bank was 
not entitled to recover upon the fidelity 
bond, beeause of its failure to comply 
with the terms and conditions therein. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 











AROUND THE 


THE STATUS OF ESTATE TAXES 
UNDER THE 1926 LAW 


Amended tax law presents many 
that are of vital 


angles 
interest to the banker— 


Schedule of savings effected under new law 


— refunds will undoubtedly be 
made as a result of the changes in 
the new tax law affecting estate taxes 
paid for the period between passage of 
the 1924 and 1926 tax laws. Bankers 
and others who have acted as executors 
and trustees for estates will be able, in 
many instances, to obtain 
funds. 

These refunds will only be made to 
those who have paid taxes on estates of 
people dying after the passage of the 
1924 tax law, which date was June 2, 
1924, and before the enactment of the 
new law, which was February 26, 1926. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue is authorized, with respect to estate 
taxes, to permit generous extensions of 
time for their payment, particularly 
where it appears that immediate tollec- 
tion will work undue hardship on the 
estate. 

Therefore, a number of estate taxes 
have become due and payable to the 


sizable re- 


Net Estate 


50,000 
100,000 
150,000 
200,000 
250,000 
400,000 
450,000 
600,000 
750,000 
800,000 


Not in excess of $ 

Over $ 50,000 to 
43 100,000 to 

150,000 to 


Rate 


By M. P. SNOW 


President, M. P. Snow & Company, Accountants 


Government but have not yet been paid 
because of these extensions. Frequently 
it is necessarily due to the high estate tax 
rates to sell some securities or make 
special arrangement for payment of 
the large amounts involved. To estates 
that have obtained extensions of time 
and have not paid taxes for the period 
mentioned, this law will also be a relief 
since they will not have to pay all of 
the tremendous tax which was due under 
the 1924 act. 

Whenever Congress writes what are 
known as “retroactive” provisions into 
a tax law, some complications always 
result and Congress has not done so much 
of this in recent years. But in this par- 
ticular ease, the reduction in estate tax 
rates for back years will cause a great 
deal of additional work for the Govern- 
ment and also a great deal of additional 
work for the taxpayer. 

In order to get a complete picture of 
the far-reaching effects of the retroac- 


1924 ACT AS 
AMENDED 


Tax 


1924 ACT 


Tax 


500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,500 


1,500,000 


tive reductions, the accompanying table 
has been set up. 

You will note that this table shows, 
in round numbers, just how the various 
sizes of estates will be affected by these 
provisions. The tax is shown first at the 
1924 rates, then at the amended rates, 
The refundable difference is shown in 
a separate column. Since the estates 
of only a few banks will run in excess 
of $16,000,000, the computations are not 
shown beyond that figure. However, the 
savings above that amount will be 
higher, since the maximum rate under 
the 1924 act was 40 per cent and the 
amended rate for the period is 25 per 
cent. 

To get an idea of the immense size of 
the refunds we have only to look at the 
highest figure shown—that of a net 
estate of $16,000,000 (and by “net 
estate” is meant the total net taxable 
estate after deducting the $50,000 ex- 
emption which is allowed both in the 


TOTAL 
: Difference 
Refundable 


1924 Amended 
500 $ 
1,500 
3,000 
5,000 
7,000 
16,000 
19,000 
32 ,900 


500 
1,500 
2,500 
4,000 

11,500 
13,500 
22,500 
31,500 
35,500 
51,500 
101,500 
161,500 
231,500 
301,500 
381,500 
461,500 
641,500 
841,500 

1,041,500 

1,241,500 

1,461,500 

1,681,500 

1,931,500 

2,431,500 

3,931,500 


149,500 
289,500 
329,500 
419,500 
519,500 
619,500 
719,500 
849,500 
979,500 
1,129,500 
1,429,500 
2,329,500 








NET ESTATE which were either by the terms of the will, 
Not in excess of 50,000 or the law, payable out of such bequest. 
Over $ 50,000 to 100,000 Not only is this applicable to the estates 
a pips re oe of decedents who died after the new 
200,000 to 250,000 1926 law passed, but it also applies to 
250,000 to 400,000 those who died between the passage of 
400,000 to 450,000 the 1924 and 1926 acts. 
450,000 to . ae 
600,000 to A great deal has been said in the 
750,000 to papers throughout the country about 
800,000 to repeal of the gift tax. This repeal, how- 
1,000,000 to é ‘ oa er ss . De 
1'500'000 po ever, is effective as of January 1, 1926. 
2'000. to Returns will have to be filed in 1926, 
to just the same, to take care of gifts which 
hn were made during 1925. 
ro However, the gift tax rates for the 
to year 1925 have been cut exactly as were 
ble to the estate tax rates. The rates as shown 
3'000.000 res 9,000,000 in column 4 are the same as the revised 
Ws, 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 -gift tax rates. 
us 10,000,000 “* Refunds are also possible for gift 
ese taxes for the calendar year 1924. Since 
the the rates were amended retroactively on 
les. the gift tax the same as they were on 
in 1924 law and the law as amended for In other words, while the rates have the estate tax, the table above may be 
ites this period. ) been retroactively reduced by the new properly used as showing possible re- 
ve Under the old rates such a net estate tax law for the period mentioned, the funds of gift taxes. 
Pi vould carry a tax.of $6,261,000. Under exemption of $50,000 has not been 
the the amended rate the tax would be changed at all for that period, although . . P 
be $3,931,500—a refundable difference of it has been raised for estates of .dece- ’ The High Salaried Swiss ‘ 
der $2,329,500. dents dying after passage of the 1926 | It reported that directors of the 
the Consider the case of a net estate of act. Schweizerische Creditanstalt in Berne, 
per $150,000. Even on as small an estate Also, the eredit for inheritance or Switzerland, receive a yearly salary of 
as this, there will be a refund of some- estate taxes paid that estate is the same approximately $80,000. 
: of thing like $500. as under the 1924 tax law—that is, 25 _The officers of the bank receive a still 
the Perhaps a more representative type of per cent. This should be taken into con- higher salary it is said. The net profit 
net etate may be said to be running around _ sideration in filing claim for refund. of the institution during the last year 
net anet amount of $400,000. The tax on Another change in the new law which WS more than $3,000,000. 
ble this estate, under the old law, would be should be considered in making up claim ? 
ae $16,000. Under amended rates the tax for refund under the new estate tax Charles H. Stockdale, of Elgin, Ne- 
the would be $11,500—a difference of rates for prior years, is the fact that the 
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$4,500, which is properly refundable. 
Now Congress has taken an unsual 
sep in this connection. Although al- 
lowing large refunds because of these 
mite reductions, it has specifically pro- 
vided that no interest is to be paid. 

This means that any money refund- 
able beeause of the difference in rates 
for the back period from June 2, 1924, 


new law repeals a part of the 1924 law 


43 


which required that deduction for char- 
itable bequests, ete., be reduced by the 
amount of any state or inheritance taxes 


braska, is now a stockholder and director 
of the First National Bank of Elgin. 


BANKING FOR 


BANKERS 


to the enactment of the present act, will 
not bear interest. This action is very 
hard for a number of banks and other 
executors of estates to understand, but 
itis in the law and plain enough. Why 
Congress decided to withhold interest on 
these accounts which have been paid 
md which have lost any productive 
value to those who have paid them, is 
urd to see, but at any rate it is better 
to have the refund without interest 
than not to have any refund. 

In connection with the refund of 
State taxes by reason of the reduction 
made in the 1926 law, here are some 

to keep carefully in mind. 


is a specialty with The 
Midland, for its stock is 
largely held by bankers 
in the Fourth Federal 
Reserve District. 


Credit information and 


data on local securities 
promptly supplied. 
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Where the new estate tax rates per- Cleveland, Ohto 
uit an exemption of $100,000, the re- 
"sed provisions for the period from 
Jane 2, 1924, to the passage of the new 
aet, grant only a $50,000 exemption. 
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The attractive panelling and interior furnishings of the directors’ room in the Citizens National 
Bank of Baltimore, Maryland, distinguish it at once from the average room of this kind. The 
room was designed by Graham, Anderson, Probst & White of Chicago. 


THE AUDITOR-—-IS HE MORE 
THAN A“*TROUBLE-CHECKER”? 
(Continued from page 14) 
duty to follow through the suggestions 
and to see that the corrective measures 
are carried out. In addition to the copy 
of the report which is given to the execu- 
tive officer directly responsible for the 
department, the auditor should prepare 
and submit to the president or chairman 
of the board, monthly or quarterly, a 
summary of the audits and examinations 
made by his department for the period. 

There are, of course, other reports 
which the auditor prepares for the pres- 
ident and board of directors, such as 
the quarterly statement of earnings and 
condition reports upon bank ealls. The 
auditor should always keep in mind the 
fact that he is a representative of the 
president and board of directors and 
that he should keep them informed as 
to the carrying out of the general policies 
laid down by them. For this reason 
he should always feel free to prepare 
and submit reports of any nature upon 
any subject pertaining to the bank’s 
operation. 

The Method of Auditing 

The method of auditing should be that 
of examination rather than that of opera- 
tion. Under this method auditing is accom- 
plished by examining, scrutinizing and 
analyzing the operations through the 
general ledger account. This is often 
referred to as auditing in totals rather 
than in detail,‘as for example, the in- 
come on loans or bonds may be audited 
in totals through an accrual system 
rather than a detail checking of each 
individual note or bond. 

While the practice of auditing by 
operation is in common use today, it 
requires but little explanation to point 
out the fallacy of such procedure. If 
the auditor is to perform certain opera- 


tions of the institution by making origi- 
nal accounting entries, and at the same 
time be held responsible for the audit- 
ing thereof, then the question of “who 
is to audit the auditor” immediately 
arises. 

In contrast with the State or National 
Bank Examiners, who are primarily in- 
terested in solvency, either immediate or 
ultimate, and whose duty it is to deter- 
mine whether assets are sound and con- 
servatively valued, and whether reserves 
are ample to protect the depositor, the 
internal audit department is charged 
primarily with the responsibility for 
the proper custody of assets. Further, 
it is charged with the responsibility of 
seeing that the records and accounts 
correctly represent the bank’s condition 
and earnings as well as that the oppor- 
tunities for dishonesty are minimized 
and that efficient methods are employed. 

In verifying assets to see that they 
are actually on hand, it works along the 
lines used by examiners, although the 
greater time available and familiarity 
with the systems and conditions should 
make it possible for the internal audit 
department to be more thorough, and 
certainly more frequent in its examina- 
tions. However frequent the periodical 
examinations may be, the auditor’s share 
in the responsibility for proper account- 
ing methods, forms and systems is un- 
avoidable, because certain internal de- 
partmental checks must be provided for 
protection in the interim between ex- 
aminations. 


The internal auditing department, hav- 


‘ing time available, should plan its de- 


partmental audits and examinations with 
considerable thought as to the time of the 
audit, the preparation of the work 
sheets, the operating department pro- 
cedure and the planning of the audit to 
minimize interfering with the operating 
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department’s daily routine. For oe. 
ample, in planning an audit of the bong 
department, it may prove advantageous 
to.plan such an examination ag of the 
last day of the month, on which date jp. 
ventory sheets with comparative market 
values are prepared by the operating 
department. Care must be exercised jy 
timing such audits so that they will not 
become too regular as to time and date, 
Work sheets should be prepared in ad. 
vance, such as the listing of the bond 
issues on hand in the various divisions 
in order to facilitate and expedite the 
actual counting and listing of securities, 

In auditing the items of income and 
expense, the auditor should be carefyl 
to see that all income is properly ae. 
counted for on the general books and 
that all vouchers covering expenditures 
are proper charges against the bank’s 
income. In auditing this, however, the 
auditor should take eare that he does 
not become too involved in a detailed 
check of such items. For instance, it js 
practically impossible for the auditor to 
check every fee collected in the trust 
department, yet he has a very definite 
responsibility in regard to the collection 
and the handling of these fees in the 
operating department itself. The method 
of handling this work in the operating 
department should be so planned as to 
make it impossible to manipulate or mis. 
appropriate such items of income with- 
out collusion on the part of two or 
more employes. This principle of 
auditing applies equally to the interest 
on the individual note in the loan de 
partment and the interest on the indi- 
vidual bond in the bond department. 

The auditing of the bank’s expenses 
is usually accomplished by examining 
the vouchers drawn in the payment of 
bills. The auditor’s approval on the 
vouchers as having audited the same, 
should, of course, be given after the bill 
has been paid and not as a basis for 
payment. The examination of these 
vouchers will include more than a mere 
verification of the computations on the 
face of the vouchers. For instance, 
where supplies and materials are pur 
chased, some independent check should 
be had showing that the supplies or ma- 
terials were actually received by the 
bank. 

The auditing of interest paid on de 
posits is another item which may be con- 
trolled or audited either through totals 
or other periodical tests of the individual 


items. The method of computing and 
paying interest on savings deposits 


should be planned in such a manner 4% 
to afford a complete check in the operat 
ing department itself. This work may 
be easily planned to prevent manipult- 
tion without collusion. With such 4 
system used in the operating depart 
ment, it then becomes the auditor’s duty 
to verify the accuracy of this work 
through test audits by proving certall 
sections or divisions here and there 
throughout the department. This same 
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ex. principle may be applied to the payment 
nd of interest on commercial deposits. 

Dus While the auditor’s function is ac- 


the complished largely through the method 

in- of examining, serutinizing and analyz- J 
ket ing operations through the general e 
ing ledger accounts, there are certain other ° 

= items requiring his attention not shown 

not in the bank’s balance sheet. The safe- Babel! Bunk! 
ate. keeping of customers’ securities should ° ad 
ad- be carefully controlled and periodically . 

ond examined. Shipments of currency and 
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FIVE IMPORTANT FACTORS IN 
DETECTING FORGERIES 


Among the clever crooks that make 
their living defrauding banks is the 
muscle forger—Watch him carefully 


By W. L. BARNHART 


Resident Vice President, National Surety Co., New 


ORGERY has been called America’s 

fastest growing crime. By the 
means of alteration and manipulation 
of bank checks and other negotiable 
instruments, criminals are taking from 
the business public of the country more 
than $200,000,000 annually. 

Two hundred million dollars a year 
doesn’t sound like so much money, but 
when it is remembered that the Wool- 
worth Building, probably the best known 
structure on the Western Hemisphere, 
sold recently for $11,000,000 and that 
the losses sustained annually by banks 
and business men would buy eighteen 
Woolworth buildings at the price, one 
can realize that the situation confronting 
bankers as regards forgery is worthy of 
serious consideration. 

Nor is it difficult to understand why 
there has been this tremendous increase. 
Modern crime is educated crime. Crim- 
inals today find it more profitable and 
safe to swindle hundreds than to rob one 
by knocking him on the head. In the 
case of a burglary or hold-up, the dif- 
ference between liberty and imprison- 
ment may be only the difference of a few 
seconds, whereas with check crimes, the 
skillful criminals generally manage to 
time their forgeries in such a way that 
they have thirty days to make a getaway 
before the victim discovers that a 
criminal act has been committed against 
him. 

In this article we will consider only 
the professional check crook, the man 
who makes it his business to constantly 
think up new and novel schemes of 
defrauding. Many of these men enjoy 
princely incomes contributed largely by 
the carelessness and gullibility of bank- 
ers and business men. One couple 
arrested recently in Chicago boasted to 
the police “We are hundred thousand 
dollar a year men.” 

The brains of the check crook gang 
is generally the “seratcher” who is able 
to raise, alter, manipulate and counter- 
feit any check that may be brought to 
him. He has brains enough to know the 


dangers of coming in contact with the’ 
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public, so he delegates to his accom- 
plices the more hazardous task of “pick- 
ing up” the checks, getting signatures or 
checks of business men and bankers; 
also he has other associates who under- 
take to “lay down” the forged paper, 
getting in exchange for it, cash, bonds, 
diamonds, automobiles, fur coats or 
anything of value which can be readily 
transported to another town and there 
sold. 

Taking up first the duties of the 
“picker up” we find there are many ways 
in which he ean secure checks or the 
banking signature of business men and 
bankers. He may write a letter neces- 
sitating a reply, in order to get the 
signature of the signing officer. He 
may send a solicitor around to get a 
small subscription for some charity or 
advertising scheme. He may make a 
purchase and return the goods by mail 
for refund. He may rob mail boxes. It 
is a matter of court record in Phila- 
delphia that a crook once offered a 
thousand dollars a week for an assistant 
whose duty it was to rob mail boxes and 
turn over all the mail received to the 
“seratcher” who then had headquarters 
in a leading Philadelphia hotel. 

One time in our New York Laboratory 
we tried to determine how difficult it 
would be to get checks, and within a few 
weeks time we accumulated quite a 
variety of checks of well known concerns, 
gotten on one pretext or another, and 
all for small amounts but carrying the 
banking signature of various firms. 


After the “picker up” has gotten 
your check, he turns it over to his boss— 
the “scratcher’—who can raise, alter, 
counterfeit, duplicate or manipulate the 
check in any way. A quite modern 
type of check crime is the duplication 
of the check by the printing process, 
often hundreds being made from the one 
copy, which gives the key as to the size, 
shape, color and form of the banks’ 
check or draft, which can then be 
duplicated in a small basement printing 
plant, operated by the crook. 

The “layer down” secures cash in 


York 


banks largely because of his skill jp 
building up confidence in himself and 
his business is to take the banker off 
his guard. To circumvent the plans of 
the forger’s accomplice who is always at 
work trying to “lay down” the forged 
paper the following suggestions are 
made. 

1. Never let a stranger hurry you or 
confuse you by any unusual method or 
procedure. By arousing the sympathy 
of the teller, asking his help to make the 
train by cashing a check out of regular 
order, a crook often dulls suspicion by 
keeping the teller’s mind busy on other 
factors of the case. This is one of the 
things that crooks have learned about 
“vietim psychology.” 

Now another example, also drawn 
from our claim records. 

One day a crook broke into the 
bachelor apartment of T. J. M. who 
had an apartment at 1931 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, which apartment 
was untenanted during the day. Ran- 
sacking the place, the only thing of 
value which he found was a certificate 
of ten shares of stock of the Grama- 
phone Company of England. From the 
telephone book, he selected the name of 
a broker at random, called up, asked the 
latest quotation on Gramaphone stock 
and requested the broker to send a boy 
with a check for ten shares to his apart- 
ment, promising to deliver the stock to 
the boy and execute all the transfer 
papers, ete., that may be needed. 

This explains how he got possession 
of a good sized check from the brokerage 
house, but the next question that natur- 
ally arises is how a crook, even if he 
had such a check could get the cash on 
it from the bank, when he was al 
absolute stranger. Here again his 
methods showed that he had studied 
“hank teller psychology” and that he 
understood the usual reaction of the 
man behind the wicket in a banking 1- 
stitution. He purposely presented the 
check so that it would be turned down. 
The teller said to him: 

“Yes, that check is all right, but we 
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at” ain a a a ln 


ean’t cash it for you Mr. M. You're a 
stranger to us.” To this the crook 
replied : 

“J told Walter when he gave me this 
check that I thought it wouldn’t be 
necessary for him to come over to the 
bank with me to get it cashed. I couldn’t 
take him away from his business, as he 
had a number of customers waiting to 
see him. I'll tell you what I'll do. 
I'll go back and if he’s still too busy to 
come with me I'll have him O. K. my 
signature. Will that be all right?” 
Upon the teller’s assurance that it would, 
the crook left the bank, went into a 
telephone booth in a nearby drug store 
and by creasing the check through the 
center brought the signature to the 
proper position for muscle forgery of 
the maker’s name as an O. K. endorse- 
ment. Having this O. K. on the check, 
he smoothed it out again, and returned 
to the bank where he presented it with 
a statement that “Walter was still busy, 
but O.K’d the signature for me,” 
whereupon the teller handed out the 
currency and when last seen the man 
was enjoying life in a wheel chair in 
Atlantie City. 

The lessons from this case for the 
bank teller are, first, as regards the 
diagonal crease through the center of 
the check. Whenever a_ stranger 
presents a check supposedly bearing the 
maker's O. K. signature look for 
evidences of this diagonal crease through 
the center and, if you find it, detain the 
man and push your button to summon the 
police as he is undoubtedly a muscle 
forger. 

2. Always analyze carefully the sug- 
gestion of a stranger. Many of the 
modern day crooks rival the stage 
magician in their ability to make bank 
tellers see what they want them to see 
and believe what they want them to 
believe. . 

In Cleveland, a “serateher” operated 
for years from a printing establishment 
located within two blocks of the public 
square. He conducted a business accord- 
Ing toa Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde system. 
By day he was doing a legitimate print- 
ing business, his presses humming with 


ry YOU ever awaken at night, and as you lie 
in bed, wonder if everything is all right at 


the bank? 


Or do you sleep soundly knowing that the 
massive door of steel which protects the con- 
tents of your vault will faithfully carry out its 


duty? 


Diebold equipment in your bank gives the assurance 


that “All is well.” 


It offers the utmost degree of pro- 


tection against every known method of burglarious 


attack. 


-DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


Factory and General Offices 
CANTON, OHIO 


letterheads, ‘envelopes, statements, bill 
heads and other harmless printed cir- 
eulars. 

But by night, all the printing arts 
were employed in making counterfeits 
and duplicates of various checks received 
from his eustomers during the day, 
which counterfeit checks were sent to 
accomplices all over the state of Ohio 
and adjoining territory in hundreds and 
in thousands. In some cases, seven 
distinct printing processes were neces- 
sary to make exact duplicates of the 
checks used as copy. But whatever one 
printer has turned out, another printer 
ean duplicate, and many of the examples 
we have seen of this man’s work were 
marvelous reproductions. 





The lesson that bankers and business 
men should get from this case is: 

3. Never assume that a check is 
genuine simply because it looks business- 
like and appears to,be in the proper 
form. Crooks have discovered that busi- 
nesslike checks find ready acceptance 
and are printing them by the thousands 
for the purpose of defrauding. : 

At a leading bank in New York City 
a stranger recently came in to open an 
account, depositing several checks on 
large Western banks and presenting 
what appeared to be- perfectly good 
letters of recommendation—which letters, 
of course, later proved to be forgeries. 
This stranger was frankness in itself. 
He said that he knew the bank couldn’t 


STEEL COUPON BOOTHS | 





(Courtesy Steel Fizture Mfg., Co.) 


An installation of steel coupon booths in the Missouri Savings Bank in Kansas City, is shown 

above. These booths have the usual equipment in steel and are also equipped with aluminum 

chairs. The counter work, which is not visible in the photograph, is of white Italian and verd- 
antique marble with solid bronze screens and doors. 
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pay him until it had been given time to 
collect the checks he had deposited and 
he assured the officials that he wouldn’t 
attempt to draw money until they had 
verified the genuineness of his checks 
and had received replies from his refer- 
ences in the west, if they cared to write 
them. 

Here again he showed his knowledge 
of “bank president 
for he knew that his very eagerness to 
have his references investigated and his 
willingness to await return on the 
western checks he had deposited would, 
in itself, put at rest any suspicions 
they might have had concerning him. 
Therefore, when several days later—but 
still a couple of days before they could 
possibly have had a return from the 
checks of the west—the stranger again 
presented himself at the bank and had 
no difficulty in having the vice presi- 
dent with whom he talked previously 
O. K. his check for $10 drawn to “eash.” 
The vice president knew that it was 
against an uncollected balance, but was 
willing to hazard so small a sum of 
$10 against the thousands in checks the 
man deposited, and he was willing to 
act upon his evident, honest appearance. 
However, the stranger took the $10 
check bearing the vice president’s O. K. 
and raised the check to $1,007.00. Then 
instead of presenting it to the teller, who 
would know that no return had been 
made on the previous deposit, the crook 
presented this check at the foreign ex- 
change window, securing for it a 
thousand dollar’s worth of easily nego- 
tiable travelers’ checks. The lesson in 
this ease for bankers is that their people 
in the bond department, foreign ex- 
change department, ete., should be just 
as well posted as to the acts of the crooks 
as are the teliers. 


vice psychology” 


4. Every bank employe should always 
be on his’ guard against plans of 
strangers to create confidence in them- 
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selves, many of which plans are ex- 
tremely ingenious and are worked out 
with a wide knowledge of “victim 
psychology.” 

The average business man, and I’m 
sorry to say, a great many of the bank- 
ers, seem to be absolutely ignorant as 
to what a certification stamp on a check 
actually means. We have cases beyond 
number in our records where checks 
have been accepted and cashed because 
they seemed to bear the certification 
stamp of a bank, whereas the same check 
would have been rejected immediately if 
it hadn’t been so decorated. 

However, crooks have found out that 


* * 


KANSAS BANKERS MOVE 
TO STOP BANDITS 


By CLYDE ROBERTS 


EWARD signs reflecting the atmos- 

phere of frontier days, now on dis- 
play in 30 banks of Wyandotte County, 
Kansas, have resulted in eliminating 
hold-ups. The signs were published by 
the Kansas City, Kansas, Clearing 
House Association and are displayed 
conspicuously in each member bank. 
The striking feature is that $1,000 is 
offered for killing a bandit, while only 
$500 is offered for the arrest and econ- 
viction of a robber. The sign reads; 

“Reward—Dead or Alive” 

The Clearing House Associa- 
tion of Kansas City, Kansas, hereby 
offers a reward of $1,000 to any 
police officer, sheriff, deputy sheriff, 
or any official then authorized to 





Birmingham Branch, 
Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta. Warren, 
Knight & Davis, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Archi- 
tects. A.J. Krebs Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., Con- 
tractors. 


VERY feature 
combined that 
means utmost pro- 
tection—(1) a shat- 
ter proof blasting 
mat; (2) asteel en- 
meshment through 
which no blade can 
pass; (3) monolithic 
concrete that no 
flame can cut. Only 
“Steelcrete”’ com- 
bines these fea- 
tures. 
Send for booklet, 
“Protection.” 


The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 


BRADDOCK, 


Branch 


PHILADELPHIA: 1075 Germantown Ave. NEW YORK CITY: 103 Park Ave 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA Offices) CHICAGO: 1234 W. Washington Bivd. 


ST. PAUL: 1429 Marshall Ave. 
DETROIT: Majestic Bidg. 


Foreign Sales Office: 152 West 42nd St., New York City 


bankers and business men prefer to 
have the checks they cash certified, and 
they are perfectly willing to be accom. 
modating, so the crooks of today are 
turning out certification stamps by the 
hundreds, for the purpose of defrauding, 
Anyone with a small second hand yy). 
canizing outfit, which can be established 
in a cellar turn ont 
rubber stamps at a cost of forty op 
fifty cents apiece. 

5. The fact that a check appears to 
be certified doesn’t mean anything, The 
crook can forge certification stamps just 
as easily as he forges or duplicates any 
other portions of the check. 


somewhere, can 


* * 








make an arrest; or to any officer or 
employe of the bank in which this 
notice is displayed, who shall here- 
after lawfully kill any person in 
the act of robbing, or attempting 
to rob this bank, — provided that 
such killing shall take place while 
said officials, officers, or employes 
or any of them is resisting the rob- 
bery of this bank, is effecting the 
arrest of the robber or robbers, or 
is attempting to prevent the escape 
of such robber or robbers. 

In smaller letters the $500 reward is 
offered for the arrest and conviction of 
persons participating in the robbery. 

While the dead or alive reward is 
limited to bank officials and employes 
and regular officers of the law, the $500 
is open to anyone. 

Since the signs were displayed, w- 
derworld gossip reaching the police i 
that the professional bandit class has 
sent out the word to “lay off” Kansas 
City, Kansas, from now on. 

Possibly one of the most important 
features of the plan is the Wyandotte 
County branch of the vigilante organ 
zation. In that group are 100 men who 
have places of business near banks 
They are unknown to the general pub 
lie, but all are regularly commissioned 
officers of the law, and as such hare 
authority to shoot a bandit attempting 
to hold up a bank. 

An electric signal system to notify 
each vigilante has been installed. 4! 
numerous places in each bank are but 
tons that can be touched by an & 
ploye to give the alarm. The alara 
reaches every other bank, every Vi& 
lante, police headquarters and tt 
sheriff’s office. 
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FIRST FOREIGN BRANCH FOR 
AN INLAND BANK 


(Continued from page 25) 


been very unsatisfactory. Also, our 
rapid industrial development has ab- 
sorbed all of the services American 
bankers could provide, and up until the 
recent war, we were continually a debtor 
country. Our railroads and many of 
our industries were built with foreign 
capital. In addition to these business 
and political handicaps our legislation 
on matters of finance and banking was 
adverse up to the time of the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

National banks formerly were re- 
stricted in their privilege to enter the 
foreign field. The Federal Reserve Act 
authorized any National Bank or na- 
tional banking association with a ecapi- 
tal and surplus of a million dollars or 
more to make application to the Federal 
Reserve Board for permission to es- 
tablish foreign branches or to invest in 
the stock of banks or corporations en- 
gaged in international or foreign bank- 
ing, subject to the regulations and rul- 
ings prescribed by the Board. 


ABA. FAVORS SEPARATE 
BANKING BILLS 


Emphasis on the desirability of the 
indeterminate character of the Federal 
Reserve Banks by the most practicable 
congressional procedure has been ex- 
pressed by Oscar Wells, president of 
the American Bankers Association. The 
Association is on record through gen- 
eral convention resolutions as believing 
that the recharter matter could best be 
handled distinct from all other legisla- 
tion, but bankers would nevertheless be 
satisfied if a practical way were found 
to combine it with the more general 
MeFadden banking bill with the Hull 
branch banking amendments now before 
Congress without jeopardizing either 
measure. 

At the convention in Chicago in 1924, 
the convention without a dissenting vote 
went on record in favor of the McFad- 
den bill with the Hull amendments, 
which is substantially the bill as it 
passed the House recently. The offi- 
cers of the Association have consistently 
adhered to the directions of the Associa- 
ton to support this bill as embodied in 
that resolution. 

At the Atlantic City convention in 
1925 the Association gave consideration 
fo the matter of renewing the charters 
of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks and 
adopted a strong resolution favoring 
‘rly consideration of the subject by 


Statement Envelopes 
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Power in the South 


(= of Nature’s great gifts to the South is an abun- 
dance of water power, much of which has been 
harnessed for Industry. 


This is one of the things which has influenced the 
building of many factories in the South during the last 
quarter century. 


Perhaps you, too, ———e to have your business sooner 
or later share the advantage of this abundance of indus- 
trial power by establishing a mill or factory in the South. 


When you bring these plans to a focus, it will be well 
to remember that the South is an immense territory; 
that all sections are not equally powered; that no section 
is equally adapted to a// kinds of industry or of indus- 
trial power loads. 

This is a subject which will be well worth discussion with this 
organization of Engineers if you are considering an industrial 
move in the South. Meanwhile you will be interested in reading 
“Factories for the Future,” a copy of which awaits your request. 


J. E. StrriINE ¢ COMPANY 
Engineers 


Chattanooga 
Tennessee 


Gaston Shoals Plant 
of the South Carolina 
Gas and Electric Co., 
now one of the Bar- 
stow properties. It is 
one of a number of 
hydro-electric stations 
designed by and built 
under the supervision 
of J. E. Sirrine & 
Company. 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON. THE SOUTH 
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POINTERS ON CLEANING THE 
BUILDING EXTERIOR 


How bankers can specify the proper clean- 
ing of various types of building materials to 
prevent damage and to promote economy 


S Alfred C. Bossom expressed it in 
an article a short time ago in THE 
Bankers MonTHLY: 

“Every building no matter for what 
business it is used, reflects the indi- 
viduality of the enterprise which it 
houses. This applies with overwhelming 
force to the quarters of a bank. The 
building itself is an advertising asset.” 

No matter how attractive the exterior 
of the bank may be in architecture, and 
imposing in size, if it is allowed to be- 
come stained and weatherbeaten, so much 
of its attraction is lost that it does not 
appeal to prospective depositors. 

Now is the time of the year for build- 
ing cleaning, and to aid the bank officer 
who has in hand the supervision of this 
work, THE BanKers MonrHtiy has ob- 
tained from authoritative sources speci- 
fications for cleaning the major types 
of building materials used. 

If left to their own choice, building 
cleaners are often inclined to use acid. 
On some materials, acid is harmful. It 
is important, therefore, for you to know 
what the best cleaning material is, and 
to specify its use. 

Marble 

HE use of acid for cleaning any 

marble is not recommended. Suffi- 
ciently diluted and applied with extreme 
care, it may do no harm, but it is a 
dangerous expedient to entrust to ordi- 
nary workmen. It may burn the stone 
so that the last state is worse than the 
first. 

Sand blast also is not recommended 
for cleaning marble. It has a tendency 
to open the pores and remove the crust 
which forms on all seasoned stones as 
nature’s own protection. 

The use of steel brushes is harmful. 
Despite washing, minute particles of 
steel will remain on the stone and these 
will soon rust and stain. 

A good cleaner to specify for exterior 
marble is made as follows: Two pounds, 


50 


or about 1% quarts, of detergent are 
placed in the bottom of a 14-quart pail. 
About four quarts of scalding water 
are added and the mixture is stirred 
thoroughly. Cold water is added to fill 
the pail. This must be stirred while 
using and is applied with a broad calso- 
mine brush. A good fiber scrub brush 
is wet in this solution and dipped into 
the detergent and the marble is scrubbed 
thoroughly. The surface must be 
thoroughly rinsed after cleaning. 


Limestone 

HE proper method of cleaning lime- 

stone is scrubbing, using either a 
standard kitchen soap powder or com- 
mon laundry soap (1% bars to the 
bucket, dissolved by being boiled in 
water), and white sand applied with 
stiff fiber scrub brushes, either by hand 
or by a power driven scrubbing tool. 
It is not only permissible, but usually 











an advantage to add about five table. 
spoonsful of household ammonia to the 
bucket of water. 

With this preparation, the work is 
serubbed by first wetting the brush and 
then dipping it freely in the white sand, 
As the dirt is removed, it should be 
washed down, preferably by a stream 
of water from a hose. Thorough rins- 
ing is important. 

The scrubbing operation may have to 
be repeated where the stone is very 
dirty and in spots where a thick crust 
has formed on the stone. It is helpful 
to first grind off most of this with a 
piece of grit stone or carborundum 
brick or by the use of a fine steel wire 
brush. 

Thorough rinsing is always important 
not only to remove the dirt, but to wet 
the stone to a little depth below the sur- 
face to facilitate bleaching as it drys. 

It is always best to have cleaning done 
in summer or during good drying 
weather. 

In the few instances where this method 
does not clean, the only approved method 
is to have the entire surface refinished 
with carborundum, using power-driven 
coarse carborundum wheels to grind of 
the dirty surface. Fine carborundum 
then used to resurface the stone. 

The carborundum should not be used 
dry, as it tends to burn and spoil the 
surface of the stone, and should there 
fore be accompanied with water sup 
plied in a continuous stream at pressure 
from a small hose nozzle. 

This carborundum cleaning or result 
facing of stone is recommended only it 
extreme instances—for example, where 
it is desired to remodel or build an add 
tion to an old limestone building, and 
to make the new and old work mateh 
in appearance. 

Sand blast is sometimes employed for 
this purpose but is not recommel 
as it cuts into the surface and destroy: 
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the dense skin coat which the stone it- 
self forms in the pore space adjacent 
to the surface in the natural drying out 
and seasoning process. Sand blast also 
rounds off the sharp edges and destroys 
the detail of carved work and opens the 
pores of stone for a new and deeper 
accumulation of grime. 

Recent experiments with live steam, 
which for some years past has been used 
in Europe, indicate that this is effective 
in softening and removing a coating of 
grime from old stone work. 


Terra Cotta 

A SOLUTION made of 18-degree 

muriatic acid one part, and water, 
three parts (by volume) is recommended 
for cleaning terra cotta. The surface 
must be thoroughly washed with water 
in not less than ten minutes after the 
acid is applied. 

The use of hydrofluoric acid, because 
of its destructive effect, pointing mortar, 
and window glass, is never recom- 
mended, nor is any cleaning solution 
which contains even a trace of this acid. 

The sand-blasting of terra cotta, and 
the use of wire brushes should also be 
prohibited. 


Brick 

GAND-BLASTING is generally recom- 

mended as the most effective means 
of cleaning brick exteriors. The use 
of acid has a bad effect on the brick. 
After all, the most satisfactory way to 
renew a brick building is to paint it. 
This is done in many cases with pleasing 
results. 


REMOVING STAINS 


TAINS are often conquered with 

difficulty, if allowed to stand for a 
long time. Therefore, they should be 
treated as soon as discovered. 

To remove a deep seated stain or dis- 
coloration in any sort of stone requires 
persistence. Results may not be im- 
mediate, but systematic applications of 
the proper stain remover will usually 
prove successful. Quick action cleaners 
are too often composed of acids which 
sacrifice for immediate results the life 
and finish of the marble, and they should 
not be allowed. 


The best method for removing stains, 
particularly from large surfaces of 
marble, is a poultice made from Wyan- 
dotte detergent. Add boiling water to 
the detergent and stir thoroughly, form- 
ing a smooth paste. This should be thick 
enough to adhere to the face of the 
marble. Whiting mixed with water to 
a creamy paste may be added in equal 
parts to increase its “sticking” qualities. 

Apply about 14 inch thick with a 
mason’s trowel. The purpose of this is 
to shut off air from the surface of the 


marble. Let the poultice remain for 
48 to 72 hours or until thoroughly dried. 
It can be readily removed with a wooden 
paddle. The poultice works best when 
freshly mixed and applied hot. 

In severe cases, several applications 
may be necessary. This treatment draws 
out the stains or the discoloration and 
dirt that come from long neglect, brings 
about even cleaning without harming 
the polish and in most cases will com- 
pletely restore the marble to its original 
life and color. 

Small oil stains, usually a light yellow 
color, can be removed without difficulty 
by applying high test gasoline. Cotton 
waste or white blotting paper is satu- 
rated and applied to the stain. It is 
left for a day or two, wetting it often 
with gasoline. 

Never allow a blow torch or other 
intense artificial heat to be applied to 
marble. Within limits, it is helpful, 


but the degree of heat is not readily 
regulated and the stone may easily be 
burned as a result. The stain may be 
removed without it, even though the 
process be slower. 

The most troublesome stains to eradi- 
cate are those produced by iron rust. 
First, be sure the cause is removed, A 
surface stain on polished work can some. 
times be removed by vigorous rubbing 
or by slight scraping—repolishing jf 
necessary. On sand-finished work, the 
stain should be promptly removed by 
gritting. 

Stains from bronze are hard to re. 
move if of long standing. Try the 
poultice. 

To remove the brown stain that occurs 
on limestone brought about by moisture 
seepage, especially where the stone js 
in contact with any other masonry laid 
up in common cement mortars, the fol- 

(Continued on page 57) 


NEW FINANCIAL SKYSCRAPER 


The architect’s conception of the new 36 story home for the Equitable Trust Compang of New 

York, which will be erected at Broad and Wall streets, opposite the New York Stock 

and adjoining the J. P. Morgan & Company building. 

May 1, and the scheduled date for ceeee 7 is 
4, 





heed 


change 
Actual work of construction 


lay 1, 1928. It will cost approxima 
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View showing beautiful entrance to FULLERTON STATE BANK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BANK SPECIALISTS 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS INTERIORS 
BANK BUILDINGS COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 
Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


K. M. VITZTHUM @ CO., INC. 
VITZTHUM—BURNS, Architects 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II|linois 
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Interior and exte- re 
rior views of the . 
Manhattanville 3 
branch of the Me- ‘ 
chanics and Metals f 
National Bank, re- 4 


cently merged with 
the Chase National 
of New York. Note 
the arched en- 
trance below. 
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OPEN MANHATTANVILLE 
OFFICE OF NEW YORK BANK 


te interesting example of an _ ex- 
terior 


treated in red brick with 
limestone trimmings is found in the new 
Manhattanville office of the Mechanies 
and Metals National Bank in New York. 
An attractive effect was produced by 
the brick being laid in unusual bond, 
with all headers exposed. The large 
arch which is the entrance to the bank 
adds to the dignity of the exterior 
treatment and lends itself admirably to 
an of size and _ strength, 
which is so often difficult to obtain in 
designing the small building. 

The interior of the bank is laid out 
with a central publie space, containing 
two check desks and a bench for eus- 
tomers. Directly to the right of the 
vestibule entrance are stairs leading to 
the safe deposit department which is 
located in the basement. At the top of 
these stairs, slightly offset from the 
lobby is a consultation room, used in 
connection with the officers’ space. 

Adjoining these are cages for the 
loan and discount, foreign exchange and 
collection departments. In the rear of 
the lobby are the cages for statement 
clerks, special interest and Christmas 
club accounts. 

At the left of the entrance, opposite 
the officers’ space, is the work room for 
stenographers. Adjoining this on the 
left side of the lobby is a large, con- 
tinuous cage, containing four wickets 
for receiving tellers and a similar ar- 
rangement for paying tellers. One 
window in each cage is inset to form 
an alcove so that women customers have 


impression 
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a window in each the paying and re- 
ceiving sections for their exclusive use. 

In the basement is located the safe 
deposit department, containing a large 
burglar proof vault 18 feet wide and 
16 feet deep. There are seven coupon 
booths and two committee rooms. 

The mezzanine floor is used as a work 
room for special bookkeepers. 

The counter sereen is designed to 
match the standard which has been used 
in all the Mechanics and Metals 


branches, and is of wood with an eight 
inch marble base. The wickets are of 
bronze, and the panels of plate glass, 

Rubber, tile flooring is used on the 
main floor, and in the safe deposit de. 
partment terrazzo field with marble 
border and marble base is employed, 

The decorations of the main banking 
room are lead and oil in buff color and 
harmonizing tones. The balance of the 
bank is decorated to harmonize with the 
main banking room, with the exception 
of the safe deposit department and book 
vault which are finished in grey, 

The inter-communicating — telephone 
system with 14 stations is so arranged 
that several conversations ean be ear- 
ried on at the same time without inter- 
ference. 


A contract for remodeling and adding 
to the present bank building of the 
Rochester Savings Bank at Rochester, 
Michigan, has been closed with Bond- 
Hubbard Company of Chicago. This 
work includes all interior equipment, 
vault doors, ete. Additional floor space 
will be provided and a new Bedford 
Stone front will be erected. Work has 
already begun and the new quarters 
will be ready for 
August 1, 1926. 


occupancy about 


AN EXAMPLE OF BANK GROWTH 











ELDOM is so graphic an illustration 
of banking growth seen as evidenced 
in the above photograph of the State 
Bank and Trust Company in Evanston, 
[llinois. 
The old building still stands intact 
alongside of the partially completed new 
home which towers above the older and 


smaller structure. The section shown 
above represents two-thirds of the front- 
age of the bank’s future home, and as 
soon as this is completed, the bank will 
move its quarters into it, and the old 
building will be demolished. This will 
allow the remaining one-third of the new 
home to be completed, carrying it all 
the way to the corner. 
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of BUILDING 
m A new banking building for the First 
le National Bank of Madison, Indiana, is 
ble being erected at the corner of Main and 
West streets in that city. The building 
faces 20 feet on Main Street, 75 feet 
2 on West Street, and is 46 feet across 
" the rear. ‘ 
the The banking room will have a ceiling 
the height of 21 feet with a mezzanine floor 
on over vaults and rear rooms. The direc- 
ok tors room will be located on this mez- 
sanine floor. The exterior will be of 
ne Granite and Bedford Stone. The de- 
red sign is Dorie Classie and construction 
ar- is fireproof. The bank is to be fully 
er- equipped, including the latest vault con- 
struction and protection. The building 
was resigned and is being built by the 
Bond-Hubbard Company of Chicago. i 
- The contract price is approximately ) 
¥ $60,000. f 
er, pene 
d- The First National Bank of Plym- 
his outh, Pennsylvania, is to be repaired f 
ut, and redecorated. 
ce a 
rd The Calumet National Bank of Chi- 
as og eago, Illinois, is planning the erection 
TS of a $1,000,000 bank building on a site 
vut 125x135 on the northwest corner of 91st 
Street and Commercial Avenue. This 
is the third bank in South Chicago which 
= has found it necessary to enlarge 
quarters. ; 
The village of Wheeling, Illinois, is t 
to have a modern bank and office build- f 
ing erected in the near future. The j 
Wheeling Safe Deposit Company is 
being incorporated and will oceupy this 
new building. Se 
: . , FARMERS NATIONAL BANK 
The First National Bank of Antioch, Readi 
are : ing, Pa. 
Illinois, is planning to erect a new bank- 
ing home at the corner of Main and 
Lake streets. 
‘ onan HE classic design of the new 
irectors of the Plains State Bank, *4 48 
Plains, Pennsylvania, have let a $40,000 building of the Farmers 
contract to M. L. Roth of Wilkes-Barre National Bank of Reading, Penn- 
for the erection of a new bank building. sylvania, will be built entirely of 
Brown Brothers and Company of Barre granite, and will dominate 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, are planning Penn Square and attract attention 
to erect a new six story bank building because its desi ili 
} g utilizes all the 
at Sixteenth and Walnut streets. . - : 
advantages of its location. : 
Plans have been prepared for an j 
a story bank building to be erected y 
or the First National Bank of Salem, E 
- am at State and Liberty streets. A | $ F R E D c.. B O S S O M } 
is structure, which will cost approxi- Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer ‘ 
+ mately $400,000, is to be of fireproof é aP of : 
> construction throughout. 680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
rl } 
- Plans are being prepared for the new 
os home of the Flatbush Savings Bank, 
all Flatbush, New York, which is to be 


erected at Flatbush Avenue and Duryea 
Place at an estimated cost of $450,000. 
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A Better Job of Building 


A Better Job of Banking 


yo job — far more than handling money — 
is building good will and public confidence. 
Upon the merit of the job done in building your 





banking house depends the effectiveness of your 
work in handling your job. That is why our 
better service, building banks only, merits your 
thoughtful consideration and early investigation. 
We —~ developed by successful experience a 
single contract plan that enables you to know 
exactly what it will cost you to build, remodel 


or re-equip. 


Upon request, without obligation, we will supply any 
banker with photos, cost data and other information of 


value. 


It was developed through years of experience 


in building bank structures for bankers whose opinions 
and judgment have weight with us. 


' ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Ninth and Sidney Streets * + + + + SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A, 


Work has been started on a modern 
two-story brick bank and office building 
to be erected on East Main Street, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. The Producers 
State Bank is to occupy the lower floor 
while the upper floor will be used for 
offices. 


Opening of the new home of the 
North Avenue State Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, was held recently observed 
with an “open house.” The bank, 
founded in 1911, consolidated a short 
time later with the Wisconsin State 
Savings Bank. Since that time it has 
rapidly grown, necessitating a larger 
wuilding. 


A three story building is to be erected 
at Dorr Street and Detroit Avenue, by 
the Merchants and Clerks Savings Bank, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


The Old National Bank of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, is enlarging its bank- 
ing quarters by adding to the balcony 
space. The foreign department will be 
located in the baleony, leaving more 
room on the main floor for cages and 
lobby. An elevator is being installed 
between the baleony and the deposit 
vaults. 


A new bank building is being erected 
for the Bank of Thomasville, on Broad 
Street, Thomasville, Georgia. 
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COMPLETE IMPORTANT 
SPOKANE MERGER 


Although operating in the past as 
separate, though affiliated institutions, 
the merger of the Old National Bank 
and Union Trust Company of §po. 
kane, Washington, was recently put 
into effect. Hereafter business wil] be 
conducted as one organization under 
the title of “The Old National Bank 
Union Trust Company.” 


The business of the various depart. 
ments of both institutions will continue 
to be conducted in their present quarters 
and as now located. It is intended to 
keep intact the department organiza. 
tions and the duty assignments of the 
executive forces and staffs. At the 
same time, it is expected that the merger 
presents possibilities of greater expan- 
sion and development of new features ip 
financial service, and a more flexible 
co-ordination between all the depart. 
ments of banking and trust activities, 

Coincident with the consolidation, the 
invested capital has been increased to 
more than $2,000,000, and the assets of 
the new institution will amount to more 
than $50,000,000, of which $30,000,000 
represents assets held in trust. 

The following are the officers of the 
new institution: 

Chairman, D. W. Twohy; president, 
W. D. Vincent; vice president-trust 
officer, W. J. Kommers; advisory vice 
presidents, W. J. C. Wakefield, T. J. 
Humbird; executive vice presidents, 
W. J. Smithson, Frank C. Paine, George 
H. Greenwood, J. W. Bradley, H. E. 
Fraser; cashier, B. L. Jenkins; assist- 
ant cashiers, E. P. Randall, W. E. Tol- 
lenaar, E. B. Hutcheck, Lyman C. Reed, 
O. K. Moody, Fred D. Graff, A. F. 
Brunkow. 


Alterations will be made to the bank 
building of the McGillick Savings and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Plans are being drawn for the erec- 
tion of a one story bank building to 
cost $50,000 for the Central Bank of 


Albany, Albany, New York. The 


structure will be 40x60 feet. 


A new bank building for The First 
National Bank, Ardsley, New York, is 
contemplated. 


Sketches have been made of the new 
bank building for the North Creek Na- 
tional Bank, North Creek, New York, 
which will mature about June 1. The 
structure will be one story high, built 
of brick and stone, and will cost 
$100,000. 


The Mount Dora Bank and Trust 
Company is now located in its new 
building at Donelly Street and Fifth 
Avenue, Mount Dora, Florida. 
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POINTERS ON CLEANING THE 
BUILDING EXTERIOR 


(Continued from page 52) 





lowing treatment is used: 


Serub the stone with a five per cent 
solution of sodium carbonate (common 
washing soda). The stained stone 
should be serubbed thoroughly, using 
stiff fiber serub brushes, until it appears 
that the brownish deposit has been en- 
tirely removed. 


Since this alkali treatment will pene- 
trate the pores of the stone and in dry- 
ing out tend to bring with it a fresh in- 
erement of stain, this secondary effect 
should be promptly neutralized after the 
serubbing has been completed by spong- 
ing off the stone with a sponge or soft 
rag saturated with a ten per cent formic 
acid solution. The excess of this solu- 


‘on should be removed 1 from tl h f f ' ! 
criinidhramelsisarstone || What a “| rangformation! 
surfaces a little later should be drenched 


with clear water and then allowed to 
dry naturally. 


YHE photo above shows the present home of 


The best treatment for rust stains on 


limestone is to apply a hot concentrated 2 the Bryn Mawr Trust Company, Bryn 


solution of oxalic acid. The objection ; : ie’ : 
its (ut the acid may cause 0 Mawr, Pennsylvania, which was originally built 


noticeable etching of the stone surface for a combined bank, postoffice and general 
but this is not usually bad because of : 


the formation of an insoluble film on office building. 

the surface of the grains that form the 

structure of the stone. Where used, it 

is advisable to follow this application While the photo below shows how this same 
with a thorough drenching with water aie ‘ 4 : 
Sass @ hooe. building will look after alterations have given 


For green stains from copper and it a dignified exterior without, and modern 
bronze, scrub the stone with a dilute . " " O7 “a: 

Elie of petssstum-cyanid (5 to 10 banking quarters with 100% additional floor 
per cent) or in lieu of this, use a Space within. 

sodium-cyanid solution of the same 

strength for the serubbing. 


Ordinary straining, the source of 
which is unknown, can often be removed 
by the application of a lime poultice, 
made of hot fresh-slaked lump lime 
mixed with a sufficient quantity of lime- 
stone planer dust or fine white sand so 
that it will not erack unduly when ap- 
plied. 


It is further desirable to incorporate 
a small amount of yellow ochre and 
lamp black in the mixture so that such 
of the poultice as is left in the pores of 
the stone upon “its removal will not 
tause the treated stone to take on an 
unduly white color and differ in ap- 
pearance from the remainder of the 
Stone work. 





This poultice is plastered on the af- 
feeted parts as thick as it will adhere, 
the poultice being allowed to remain on 
the — for several days, then scraped 
or brushed off. The mixture consists 
of one part lime putty to about two Thomas M. James Company 
parts sand or planer dust; five grains . Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 
of ochre and 314 grains of lamp black 
oa being added per kilogram of the 342 Madison Ave., New York 3 Park St., Boston 
ime, 
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Alterations to the National State Work has been started on the new The Old National Bank of Spokane 

Bank, 810 Broad Street, Newark, New building of the Barnett National Bank, Washington, has changed its title to The 

Jersey, which have been under way for Jacksonville, Florida; 1250 tons of Old National Bank and Union Tryg 

the past year have now been completed. steel is being used for the frame of Company of Spokane. 

The cost of this work is estimated at this building which is to be the highest : —__ 

$300,000. building in Jacksonville. The Merchants National Bank of 

— Minneapolis, Minnesota, contemplates 

The Mohnton Trust Company, Mohn- A new bank building is to be erected the construction of a new bank building, 

ton, Pennsylvania, has let the contract on the northeast corner of West Fort for which private plans are being made, 

for the erection of a modern bank build- and Shelby streets, Detroit, Michigan, 

ing to Hoggson Bros. of New York City, for the Federal Reserve Bank, Detroit Alterations to a store will be made 

and excavation will be started in a few branch. It is estimated that this build- into banking quarters for the United 

weeks to raze the present structure. ing will cost approximately $600,000. Labor Bank of Buffalo, New York. 


Two hundred thousand dollars js 
| planned being spent for a new bank 
ne ARON 99 building for the Capitol Trust Com. 


pany, Schenectady, New York. 


The Peoples State Bank of Wayne, 


NEW HOME for Michigan, will spend $20,000 in remodel. 
First National Bank ye ing its bank building. 
' 


Madison, Ind. — = ae The Liberty State Bank of New 
>| Albany, Indiana, contemplate remodel- 
ing a store building into banking 


Anoruer beautiful bank quarters. 


building we have planned and Lb Seereereee 
are now building and equip- : : | Alterations and remodeling to the 
ping, on our “vuaranteed 7 2h Ss Monticello National Bank, Monticello, 
limit” form of Contract. Le a ' Indiana, are planned. 





We have many satisfied 3} if ’ Contract has been awarded for the 
customers. EIT tp ee vy construction of a two story bank build- 
i , ing, a branch of the Commercial Savings 
We can satisfy you too. | ; =e Bank, Toledo, Ohio. 





An addition is planned to the Con- 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
MADISON, IND. 


toe expert advice is mf ee neaut Mutual Loan and Trust Con- 


to you with no obligations pany’s bank building at Conneaut, Ohio. 
Plans are being drawn to make altera- 
BON D-HUBBARD COMPAN Y, Bank Builders tions and an addition to the Bowery 
1461 First National Bank Building CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 0 Sat ee need See ee 

of New York. It will be six stories 
high and the improvements will cost 


On $150,000. 


WINDOWS that LAST FOREVER Five hundred thousand dollars wil 


be invested in a new bank and office 
building for the Manufacturers Trust 
Company of Brooklyn, New York. 
BRONZE . SOO of Them ee - 
Bronze is to art i eT iia danse Alterations and a top addition to 
iad ddan ry. 2 Tales Viale cost $75,000 will be made to the bank 
what history is to e Phi, ‘of Bronze in this and office building of the United States 
the State. It pre- fan Ff Un Federal Reserve Title Guarantee Company, Jamaica, 
ae: decade Z i‘ ier. apna New York, for which plans are now 
dignity of bigh J R. Clipston being drawn. 
achievement ? - Sturges, Architect a 
The Mineola State Bank, Mineola, 
Texas, was recently destroyed by fire 
HE enduring bronze of which For banks and institutions of like but has opened temporary quarters 
the Jackson window is made, permanence, this window is as well- where it is transacting business. 
and its perfection of manufacture, suited as platinum is to the diamond. Construction of the new Seamen's 
give it an unlimited term of service. Let us send you our catalogue. Bank for Savings, has been started. 
This is to be a 14-story building with a 
WM. H. JACKSON CA).., 333 Carroll St., Brooklyn polished Rockport granite base, situated 


Manufacturers - Established 1827 on the corner of Wall and Pear! streets, 


° Si, eat earl 
DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY - Distributors « PHILADELPHIA Manhattan. The entire walls on a 
and Wall streets are to be of Weymouth 


JACKSON BRONZE WINDOWS inc saic eee 
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10 OPEN STATEN ISLAND 
OFFICE 


The American Trust Company of 
New York, on April 7, acquired a lease 
on the property at 57 Bay Street, 
Staten Island, for a temporary Staten 
Island Office. The site is now occupied 
by the Staten Island Edison Company. 
"Quarters will be opened about July 1, 
to take care of the American Trust Com- 
pany’s new activity until a permanent 
building is erected on the site which the 
American Trust Company and the affili- 
ated New York Title and Mortgage 
Company have acquired at 30 Bay 
Street. : 

Plans are being prepared for a 12- 
story building to be erected on this site, 
which will take at least one year to con- 
struct. Until that time, the American 
Trust Company will occupy its tempo- 
rary quarters. 

The Staten Island Edison Company 
will vacate, the first of June, to enable 
the American Trust Company to make 
the necessary alterations for their oc- 
eupaney in July. 

The property lends itself readily to 
banking purposes. Suitable banking 
sereen will be put up and officers’ quar- 
ters provided. The work is under the 
direction of Horace S. Luckman, archi- 
tect. 


The Sheldon National Bank, Sheldon, 
Iowa, is erecting a new addition to its 
banking home. 


The Security Savings Bank of Wau- 
kegan, Illinois, is going to erect a new 
seven story bank building across the 
street from its present home. 


The Peoples Bank and Savings Cona- 
pany, Covington, Kentucky, will re- 
model and enlarge its banking rooms on 
the ground floor of the building at 
Fourth and Elm streets, which it ac- 
quired recently. Work will start in a 
few months. 


Plans have been drawn for a bank 
and office building for the Woodford 
Bank and Trust Company, Versailles, 
Kentucky. 


A one story bank building with a 
mezzanine floor to cost $100,000 will be 
erected for The Emerson National Bank, 
Warrensburg, New York. 


The bank and office building of the 
Peoples Merchants State Bank, Park 
Ridge, Illinois, will be remodeled, for 
which plans are now being drawn. 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a three story bank and office 
building, 65x90 feet, for the University 
State Bank, Champaign, Illinois. The 
structure will be of brick, fireproof 
throughout and will cost $70,000. 
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Builders of Fine Bank Work Since ‘49 








A two story bank and office building 
with eight suites will be constructed for 
the Citizens State Bank, Wittenberg, 
Wisconsin. 


A $35,000 bank and office building 
two stories high is planned being erected 
for the Ferndale State Bank, Ferndale, 
Michigan. 


One hundred twenty-five thousand 
dollars will be invested in a new bank 
building which is planned by the Na- 
tional Fowler Bank of Lafayette, In- 
diana. 


A new bank building is planned being 
constructed for The Peoples National 
Bank, Newark, New Jersey. 


Clie faithful execution, without deviation, of the 
ideas intrusted to us by an architect is 
a matter of pride with 
this company. 
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| C[he M. Ohmer's Sons Co. 
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Our long experience in bank interior work enables us 
to furnish a bank room in exact accordance 
with the intent of the architect's 
plans and specifications. 
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The Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, plans the erection of a two 
story bank building at the Northwest 
corner of East 101st and Euclid Avenue. 
It will be of brick and terra cotta con- 


struction. The Union Trust Company 
also plans the construction of a bank 
and office building at the corner of 
Kinsman Avenue and East 140 Street. 


Plans are being drawn for a one story 
bank building 20x75 feet of stone con- 
struction for the Union State Bank of 
Dallastown, - Pennsylvania. 


The First National Bank of Teaneck, 
New Jersey, contemplate erecting a bank 
building at the corner of Cedar Lane 
and Palisade Avenue. 
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WHAT FARMERS DO FOR AMERICA 


—Buy $6,000,000,000 worth of goods and services of other industries annually. 
—Supply materials for industries employing nearly half of industrial workers, 
—Supply about |< total railroad freight and half total value of all exports. 
—Pay in taxes !< of total cost of government. 


MILLION FARM PROJECTS TEACH 
CHILDREN HOW TO BANK 


How 600,000 boys and girls engaged 
in club work during 1925 produced 
a total income of $10,000,000 


By E. E. FAVILLE 


Chairman Agricultural Committee, Portland Chamber of Commerce 


OYS’ and girls’ club work has be- 
permanent part of pro- 
American agriculture. This 
movement has made its greatest growth 
during the last decade. It began with 
grain and stock judging contests. This 


come a 
gressive 


showed the need of a nation-wide train- 
ing of the rural children in terms of 
their life work, to teach them to think 
Out of this demand 
has grown club work in every state, and 


in terms of action. 





examples of success to the farmers and 
their wives, emphasizing better farm 
practices. 

Boys’ ‘and girls’ elub work teaches 
initiative, resoureefulness, ability to 
think straight, thrift saving, and best 
of all leadership of the right kind. 

Demonstrations equip the members to 
express themselves in proper language. 
Reports afford an opportunity to study 
costs and income, to know how to seeure 


rollment. Boys and gir's from the ages 
of ten to eighteen years of age take up 
club membership. It is estimated that 
there are on an average in the United 
States 180 club members per county. 
This average should be increased greatly. 
There should be over a million boys and 
girls engaged in this work. 

It may be interesting to know that 
there are on an average 3,600 boys and 
girls in the various counties who are of 
club age, and that one-fourth of them 
are not in school. This points to the 
fact that we should not wait until they 
drop out of school before their interest 
is secured through club work activity. 


The training and edueation of the 
rural youth is a national undertaking 
in which business interests should be as 
much concerned as the rural dweller, 
because the cities must be recruited 
from the country. Business people 
therefore have grasped this idea in a 
large way and are making substantial 
contribution to this deserving cause. 
Aside from the work being carried on 
by the extension system of the country, 
a large number of farm organizations, 
agricultural fairs and expositions, the 


— & 





os, a American Bankers’ Association, Cham- 
bers of Commerce and individual busi- 


In raising sheep the boy learns to enjoy work and earn money, and the need of protecting his . . 
ness firms have supported the national 


earnings leads him to a contact with the bank. 


through the aid of the Federal Govern- 
ment every state and county and every 
phase of the farm industry is covered, 
including home economies. Not only 
are club beys and girls producing, but 
they are keeping a record of their work, 
records that touch the fundamental 
principles of business farming. There 
is searcely a local, county or state fair 
where boys’ and girls’ club exhibits are 
not to be found. These demonstrations 
attract much attention and lead to 
greater contentment among farm boys 
and girls and in addition bring many 


60 


a reasonable profit above the cost of 
production and give business economics. 
Contests bring about group action and 
co-operation, and show how to work 
with others to advantage. 

This club work has been one of the 
factors in bringing about a better under- 
standing of farming on the part of 
business men. 

Approximately 600,000 members of 
clubs undertook more than a million 
projects in 1925, producing an income 
of $10,000,000. As the vears have gone 
by there has been a higher type of en- 


work. 

The National Committee on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club work in Chieago, with Pres- 
ident Calvin Coolidge as Honorary 
Chairman, have rendered a great im- 
petus to club work through publicity 
and securing the interest of business 
leaders of the nation in giving support 
to the work. 


In Oregon, club work ineludes as 4 
project the marketing of farm products 
with substantial aid given by the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce and the 
Oregon State Bankers’ Association—a 
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new feature that promises much in the 
years to come. Accounting clubs are 
being formed to carry on the business 
of handling some one phase of farm 
produetion, all of which points to the 
practical drift of the work as the years 
go by. 

The giving of proper guidance to the 
youth rather than correction at maturity 
means much to the agriculture of the 
future. Instead of an enrollment of 
one to twenty-two, as it is at present, 
it should be at least three out of every 
five with at least a two year program. 

The outstanding need at present is 
additional leadership through the pro- 


viding of county club leaders. This 
must be secured from federal, state and 
county appropriations. If club work 


is to be made available to the additional 
thousands of farm boys and girls of the 
United States, who live in the open 
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Observation on the Growth and Maturity of Corn. 


prejudicial Color. 
Seven States. 


in June, July, August, September. 


Wholesalers, Distributors, 
gard us with confidence. 


If Unconvinced Order Circular. 
All Mail Sent Sealed. 


of our county for feed and food, all of 
which could be grown in our own com- 
munity. We have come to realize that 
we have been lending people money, who 
are not gétting ahead. The money is 
not borrowed for permanent improve- 
ment or betterment. 


oe 





Girls also enjoy raising live stock and frequently are as successful as boys. 





It provides them 


with money and usually a bank account early in life. 


country, these funds for leadership must 
be obtained, and business men as well 
as farmers everywhere should lend a 
helping hand to greater expansion of 
this program that means so much to our 
basie industry, agriculture. 


ARKANSAS BANKERS AID 
BETTER FARMING 


HE banks of Ashdown, Arkansas, 

have passed a resolution declaring 
that, beginning with next vear, no money 
will be loaned to any farmer who de- 
pends eg upon cotton. In explain- 
ing this, E. H. Sapp, vice president of 
the int, National Bank of Ashdown, 
Says: 

“Ninety per cent of our Southern 
farmers have been in the habit of grow- 
ing nothing but cotton. This same 90 
per cent borrows about the same amount 
of money each spring to make this cot- 
ton crop and that amount is usually all 
the bank can let each farmer have. One- 
half of this borrowed money goes out 


In a letter to the farmer customers, 
as well as to other farmers in the com- 





Facts Without 


We cover the greatest corn producing area of the world. 
County Unit Correspondents. 
$10 the Season—Checks 
Corn Barometers Vast Buying Markets and Collection Prospects. 
Cregit Agencies, 


Special Copyrighted Bulletins 
Accepted. 
Bankers, 
may re- 


Grain Futurists, etc., 


CORN BELT REPORTING SERVICE 


WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO 


niunity, the banks of Ashdown explained 
the matter in the following wav. After 
quoting the resolution : 

“Why have the directors decided to 
refuse aid to the strictly cotton farmer? 
First, growing nothing but cotton is not 
mu aking the grower prosperous. Second, 
it is not good safe banking to finance 
anyone who is not getting ahead. Cotton 
loans have broken more farmers, and 
crippled more banks than any other 
class of loan. Remember, your pros- 
perity must come first. To help you, 
and that is what we want to do, we have 
secured the opinions of successful farm- 
ers in this county, as well as outside 
interests. Here is what we believe to 
be a safe agricultural program and we 
recommend it to you as follows: 
corn and hay. 

“Have from two to four good Jersey 
cows (not serub stock.) 

“Have from 75 to 200 purebred hens, 
laying strain, preferably white 
Leghorns. 

“Have a good garden. 


“Raise your 


good 


“Plant enough sweet potatoes to cure 
from 500 to 700 bushels each year. 

“These truck crops are recommended : 
tomatoes, green beans,. cucumbers, Lrish 
potatoes. 

“You have this year to adjust your- 
self and remember if you do not have 
your feed for 1927, dé not ask us for 
money to make a crop.” 





Pigs account for thousands of dollars deposited in country banks. 
the profit to be earned in raising pigs, the more certain th 
customers later on. 


The earlier that boys learn 
ey are of becoming important bank 
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BANK OFFERS 20 ACRES 
AS PRIZE TO FARMERS 


Unique plan of Alabama institution 
to urge more profitable farming meth- 


ods 


and force farm 


improvements 


By J. S. WITTMEIER 


President, First National Bank, Oneonta, Alabama 


1’ is a sad fact that thousands of men, 
women, and children here in the 
south have worked in the blistering hot 
cotton fields for six long years and have 
nothing to show for their labor but 
unpaid debts. 

In the spring of 1924, we made a 
check of our depositors and found that 
not a cent of the money on deposit 
belonged to any farmers in this section 
who were growing nothing but cotton. 
We also found that practically all the 
money lost by the bank was lost through 
grub-staking farmers to make a cotton 
crop. We have been compelled in many 
instances to take in livestock and sell 
as best we could in order to collect 
money that we had loaned to all-cotton 
farmers. 

This made us realize that a policy 
tending to destroy the man you are 
trying to help, is wrong. Ninety per 
cent of our depositors were farmers, 
but those who had a savings account and 
a checking account all through the year, 
were those who raised their own living 
on the farm. This same thing is true 
today, but there are more farmer cus- 
tomers who maintain year-around 
accounts than there were in 1924. 
After we made this discovery, in 1924, 
we started out systematically to encour- 
age them‘to improve their methods. Our 
chief concern was to get each farmer to 
raise his own food and the feed for his 
livestock. 

One letter which was recently mailed 
seems to be more effective than the others. 
It was in the nature of an offer to 
farmers who could prove that their old 
method of growing nothing but cotton 
is the best. The letter reads as follows: 

“We will give 20 acres of farm land 
to the first farmer in Blount County who 
ean furnish proof that he has raised all 
cotton for the last six years and his 
cotton has increased his savings account 
in the bank each year, after paying his 
debts. 

“We will give a pair of mules weigh- 
ing 2000 pounds to the first farmer in 
Blount County who ean furnish proof 
that he has raised all cotton for the last 
six years and his cotton has kept an 
active balance on his checking account 
every day, after paying his debts. 

“We will give a cow and young calf 
to the first farmer in Blount County 
who can furnish proof that he has 
raised all cotton for the last six years 





and his cotton has paid cash to his 
doctor for each visit. 

“There are hundreds of farmers in 
Blount County who raise their living at 
home, and the balance of their crop 
in ectton, who do all the above.” 

This letter created great interest 
among the farmers and business men 


Along this same line, we have adopted 
a statement form to be made out by 
every prospective farm borrower, ]t 
is reproduced here. 

You will see that it indicates the 
quantity of feed to be raised for liye. 
stock as well as the use to be made of 
the rest of the farm. This gives us an 
opportunity to pass fair judgment and 
it gives us a completer record of the 
man’s finances. Many of our customers, 
when they made out their first statement, 
surprised themselves because they had 
never made a tabulation of their debts 
before that time. 


EUROPE FAVORS UNIVERSAL 
COTTON STANDARDS 


Practical use of the universal cotton 
standards in Europe is meeting with 
general satisfaction among brokers and 


FARMER’S CREDIT STATEMENT 


living on 


Oneonta, Ala., 
farm, 


Ala., do make the following financial statement to The First National Bank, 
Oneonta, Ala., for the purpose of obtaining credit not to exceed $ 
and pledge the following unencumbered property which I now own and 


is in my possession. 
Acres of land paid for. 


Acres of land mortgaged to 
-evae canoe Acres of land mortgaged to 


yrs old wt 

yrs old wt 

yrs old wt 

yrs old wt 

yrs old wt 
Horse.... wagon valued at $ 
Horse.... wagon valued at $ 

. yrs old valued at $ 

. yrs old valued at $ 

ee 1 19.. model .... 
asentee 19.. model .... 
| ee 


in corn 1926. 


lbs valued 
lbs valued 


I will ... have enough hay to make a crop. I... have .. 


I 


lbs valued ...... 


Mtgd to 
Mtgd to 


lbs valued ...... 
lbs valued ...... 


valued at $...... Mtgd to 
valued at $...... Mtgd to 
. have enough corn to make a crop. 


acres 


. acres in cotton 1926 


.... have .... aeres in hay in 1926 


So RE eee RT TP Te ce ON ep ead ree mre Oe x 


I cS ad clas re eS ei tel a RN ee oe NS gee ee $ 


I owe 
I am renting land on 


I have notes, mortgages and accounts due amounting to $ 


Honest 
Industrious ...... Manager good, ........ Fs 
Raises living at home. 


andgwithout doubt it has made many 
farmers improve their plans for the 
coming crop year. 


The prizes we offered are valuable 
and worth having, but not a single 
farmer has tried to show that he has 
made a success of raising all cotton and 
reports we have had from different parts 
of the county make us feel certain that 
the letter has been effective and that 
there will be many more farmers this 
year, raising their own living. 

This method of making our advice 
conerete might be used by other banks to 
take care of similar situations. It 
certainly shows that we believe in the 
advice we have given. 





merchants, says William I. Holt, gov- 
ernment cotton expert who has recently 
returned to Washington from abroad. 


“Universal standards for grades of 
American cotton have progressed far 
beyond the perfunctory agreement stage 
in Europe,” Mr. Holt says. “They have 
been accepted in fact by the cotton ex- 
changes and cotton associations and 
put into daily use in transactions.” 

Mr. Holt was sent abroad to facilitate 
the general use of the standards follow- 
ing the signing of agreements between 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
cotton exchanges of Europe to use the 
standards in connection with American 
cotton going to Europe. He says there 
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nted is growing interest in the standards 

by throughout the trade from brokers to 
It spinners. 

“The trade appreciates,” he says, “the 
the advantage of moving cotton from the 
ive. producer to the consumer under the 
» of same elass designation and deseription. 
an This means getting away from the old 
and system under which the same bale of 


the cotton was frequently called one grade 
when it left the hands of the farmer in 


ers, P , 
ent, the primary market in America, and 
had another when it had reached the spinner. 
bts The trade wants standards that can be 
used continuously without change, and 
the present ones seem to meet that re- 
quirement.” : 
AL 
THE FARMER’S PART IN 
“9 OBTAINING ELECTRICITY 
‘i 
and Diseussing the part farmers must 


play in bringing electricity to the rural 
districts, Owen D. Young recently said: 

“The farmers should insist upon 
study of electrification by their agricul- 
tural schools and colleges, by their farm 


organizations, and require constant and For fifty-eight years this institu- 

unending publicity of the results of , nen ti i ‘ 

such studies through their farm jour- tion has been extending a superior 

nals. service to bankers of the Central 

“They should weleome study by 

power companies and manufacturing West. 

companies, and should co-operate with ; oe 
them to work out practical plans to get With such a background is it 
i effective results. In each community, es 

they should endeavor to develop a uni- surprising that our customers find 

versal sentiment in favor of a power here an understanding of their 

supply and general agreement to take , : 4 . 

service in order that right of ways may needs which insures satisfaction. 


be economically obtained, and cost of 
service distributed among largest pos- 
sible numbers of customers. 

“The one point I want to make to the 
farmer is that manufacturing companies 


may produce devices, electrie power STO 
companies may bring ‘electricity to his THE CK YARDS NATIONAL BANK 
door, but the question remains with the — 

THE STOCK YARDS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


farmer whether he will put it to work. 


It is he who must say whether or not ox CHICAGO 


electricity is to be used in agriculture.” 





INDIANA BANKERS WILL 
STUDY FARMING 


The Indiana Bankers Association has 
I. made arrangements to hold its conven- 
y tion this year at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, September 21 and 
f 22. 










Steel =Strong srorsircar, x0° 


The “Automatic” Wrapper 














r The big features of this convention = handle—only one size to stock—best 

e will be a study of farming methods. for all hand wrapping—the cut shows why. 

. The College of Agriculture is arranging Red Windows give ease of visibility. 

7 to put on a special exhibit for the bank- “Steel-Strong” Qyintette, Rainbow, Tubular and Old 

j ers and a number of features of the pro- Style Wrappers, Federal and Colored Bill Straps and 
gram will have definite relation to agri- other Bank supplies are used throughout the country. 

, culture. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 
A good many banks in Indiana have 


Sa been successful i . ti ith 

1 S In co-operating wit 

: farmers and the convention this year ——e ‘The C.L.D OW NEY CO. 
' should be helpful especially to those in : cI na INNATI. OHIO. 

' the smaller towns and farming com- : 


munities, 
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FROM CROP FAILURES TO 


PROSPEROUS FARMS 


How a Mississippi banker encouraged 
farmers to raise food and feed to prevent 
total loss when the cotton crop failed 


REVIOUS to 1916, the farmers in 

Lee County, Mississippi, had raised 
only one crop. The year 1916 brought 
a crop failure, and the farmers had no 
feed for their livestock and no food for 
themselves. Furthermore, they had no 
money and were in debt to the banks. 
The system previous to that time had 
been that farmers always borrowed 
money to grow their crops. 


The crop failure of 1916 was so seri- 
ous that the bankers saw that 
thing must be done or both they and 
the farmers would be out of business. 


some- 


One of the men who saw into the 
future was 8. J. High, president of the 
Peoples Bank and Trust Company of 
Tupelo. He took it upon himself to 
teach the farmers in his vicinity that 
they must grow something besides crops 
and he adopted as a program the fol- 
lowing: 

Poultry on every farm. 

Brood sows on every farm. 

Home garden on every farm. 

From three to ten dairy cows on 

every farm. 

Cribs full of corn. 

Barns full of hay. 

Potato houses full of potatoes. 

Smoke houses full of meat. 

More cotton on fewer acres. 

The result of this campaign is shown 
briefly in the figures representing the 
bank deposits of 1916 and 1926. In 
the former year the total deposits in 
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JOES 40 ACRE FARM 














ing business as illustrated in TOM'S farming plans. 





The right and wrong way to plan a croppin 
the advertisement above. This ate 





Ov observations over a period of a long term of years of the bank aécounts of our patrons leads 
us to endorse most emphatically the plan of farming followed by TOM as the one which will 
lead to success and permanent prosperity in not only the farming business but every other line of 
business in this section all of which is dependant on the prosperity of our farms. We can see lite 
evidence of successful farming among our patrons who do not use all the “by-products” in the farm- 


Citizens Bank & Trust Company 
Union Bank & Trust Company 
First National Bank 


system for a cotton farm is graphicall 
of visualizing advice proved unusually effective. 


the three banks of Tupelo amounted to 
a little over $1,900,000. In 1926, the 
same three banks had a total of $5,821,- 
250 and it is said that 60 per cent of 
these deposits are in the savings depart- 
wents—which means that farmers have 
not only adjtisted themselves to the new 
plan of doing their own financing, but 
have sdvings that are put away to tide 
them over a crop failure. 


They now raise their own food. They 
raise their own feed for livestock. 
To those bankers who live in the 


north, it may sound almost untrue, when 
it is stated that even today thousands 
of farmers in the south do not attempt 
to raise any garden whatever. They 
have no poultry, no pigs and no dairy 
But this is not true in Lee 
County, because the campaign put on 
by Mr. High has resulted in the farms 
there becoming diversified in crops and 


cows. 


livestock the same as on farms in Iowa 
and Illinois. 


The promotion work of the Peoples 
Bank and Trust Company still con- 
tinues and along somewhat the same 
lines as were used in 1916. The bank 
issues at various intervals printed sheets 
containing suggestions and slogans de- 
signed to urge farmers not to depend 
upon the one crop of cotton. Three of 
these circulars are reproduced here. 
This first Mr. 


work promoted by 
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High, was soon taken 
bankers in Lee County and for severa| 
years they have co-operated in raising 
over $5,000. for the employment of : 
dairy specialist. 


up by other 


In a recent letter mailed to the farmer 
customers of his bank, Mr. High stated: 
“If you are not milking Jersey cows 
and selling cream, we want to suggest 
that you consider the matter and ¢on- 








Pigs, Poultry and Jersey Cows on Every Farm, selling 
cream, chickens and eggs, fertilizing your land, raising 
your feed and feed, and MORE Cotton on LESS Acres 


ie PLAYING SAFE. tt will give the farmer cash and 
credit the year round. 


Adopt this Plan, and You Will Never Be Sorry 


Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 


North-East Missrasapp:'s Greatest Beak 
Tupete Mowe 5. 1 High, Prentont 





Some of the printed matter that helped to 
make Mississippi farmers see that the bank is 
a source of sound advice on farming. 


sult with Mr. Sam Durham, our dairy 
specialist. We believe if all of the 
farmers in Lee County, will have from 
three to ten purebred Jersey cows on 
each farm, it will add greatly to the 
prosperity of this section. Talk to your 
neighbor who is milking some Jerseys 
and come in and talk the matter over 
with us. We want to help our eus- 
tomers.” 

As an indication of this change from 
the all-cotton system of 1916 to diversi- 
fication, consider the following figures 
which represent the production of crops 
and livestock in Lee County for a recent 
year: 


COROON 6 oc od e's dcccc wes eee 
Dairy Produets ........ 500,000 
Poultry and eggs ....... 800,000 
oo | ener 150,000 
Serr eee e 112,000 
| Pa aaa ee MS 75,000 
These sales are in addition to the 


food and feed consumed on the farms. 





HELPING FARMERS IN 
TWO WAYS 


By J. GREEN 
Ass’t. Cashier, State Bank, Clinton, Wis. 


| ger seigge on sometimes appreciate ad- 
vice about farming, and sometimes 
they don’t. Last fall I had talks with 
several of our farmer customers and 
concluded that the bank’s services would 
be appreciated more if we backed up 
our advice in a practical way. 

We get 7 per cent for loans here in 
Clinton, Wis. So I offered to lend our 
farmers money at 5 per cent if they 
would use it to buy limestone to sweeten 
their land for alfalfa. This showed 
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Whatever banking service you 
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The silent vote 
of thanks 


Depositors may not like 


to ask for the protection 
which National 
Paper affords. 


Safety 


But that is no indication 


that they do not appreciate 
it when you anticipate their 


wishes by furnishing this 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 


La Salle and Washington Sts. 


Chicago 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed 


$10,000,000 


them that we believed in our own advice 
to the extent of 2 per cent at least. 

Fifteen men took advantage of this 
offer and at least 75 acres of alfalfa 
more than would have otherwise been 
grown are now increasing the income of 
15 of our customers. 

We charge that 2 per cent to adver- 
tising and feel that it is a good invest- 
ment. It has shown our customers that 
we are sincerely interested in their 
crops and profits. Without the lime- 
stone, they are never sure of a stand of 
alfalfa. All our land here is sour. 
Moreover, the farmers need the alfalfa 
to lower the cost of producing milk, 
which is an important part of the farm- 
ing business here. 

It seems to me, from this experience, 
that it might be possible to find a good 
many other ways of helping the farmer 
that will help him two ways at onee. 
Those 15 men will have more money to 
deposit at our bank because the alfalfa 
will give them so much more feed than 
they raised before and the feed will 
produce more milk than the other hay 
they ordinarily raise. 


SAVINGS PLAN TO HELP 
FARMERS PAY TAXES 
Some of the banks in Maryland, are 


trying out a plan to encourage farmers 
to establish special savings accounts for 


accumulating money to pay taxes. 


These accounts are similar to accounts 
that have been known in other banks as 
“Definite Purpose Savings Accounts.” 

The banker helps the farmer de- 
termine just about how much he must 
save each month in order to have enough 
to pay his taxes when they come due. 
Arrangements are then made for the 
farmer to deposit this amount either 
every month or at times he expects to 
have money coming in from sales of 
farm products. 


ADVICE THAT WIPED OUT 
A CHATTEL MORTGAGE 


By James Scosir, Jr. 


Cashier, Farmers State Bank, Darien, 
Wisconsin. 
FEW months ago we had a farmer 
customer who lost his farm because 
of poor management and who at that 
time owed the bank $1700, secured by 
a chattel mortgage. No progress seemed 
to be made in paying off this mortgage 
so we ealled him in and told him that 
we felt sure he could increase the profits 
on his farming operations if he would 
follow our advice. 

He admitted that his methods were not 
working out as they should, so we told 
him frankly that he bought too much 
expensive feed. He is in the milk busi- 
ness and raised only a small part of 
the feed for his cows, buying high 
priced feed to take the place of that 


well-known form of check 
protection. 


Ask your lithographer. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 
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which he did not raise. We also advised 
that he raise pigs to be sold as a cash 
crop. 

He took our suggestions kindly and 
put them into operation immediately. 
The result is that today his chattel 
mortgage amounts to only $500 and he 
has enough pigs on hand nearly ready 
to be sold, to more than pay this. 

Now he comes into the bank fre- 
quently to ask our advice on farming. 
He does not take any important step 
until he has talked it over with us. We 
have not insisted that he do this, but 
when he saw that our suggestions were - 
practical, he found he had a worthwhile 
friend in his banker. 

This is only one instance of many 
eases in which we have been able to 
help our farmer customers. 


Veteran Cow’s Record 

In a test started when she was 18 
years and 10 months of age, the Jersey 
cow, Merry Maiden’s Brown Lady pro- 
duced 698.01 pounds of butter-fat and 
14,935 pounds of milk in 365 days. 

With this record she missed winning 
the American Jersey Cattle Club Gold 
Medal by less than 2 pounds of fat. 
She did, however, win the Iowa Cham- 
pionship for cows. over 12 years of age, 
and sixth place for Jersey milk produc- 
tion on the national list of cows over 
12 years old. Her record is the highest 
one made by a Jersey of her age. 
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The simple plan of this banker in- 
creases savings deposits 50 per cent in 
few months’ time—Effect on parents 


By JAMES SCOBIE, Jr. 


Cashier, Farmers State Bank, Darien, Wisconsin 


'IYHE school in our little village has 

only about 140 students. We get 
about 100 of these to establish savings 
accounts at our bank. The accounts 
seldom average more than $5 each in 
the course of a year, yet they are directly 
responsible for a pleasing increase in 
our savings deposits. 

At the beginning of each school year, 
I go to the school and give a 20-minute 
talk on saving. I arrange with the 
teachers to receive deposits of any size 
each Tuesday. I leave a supply of small 
pass books and the teacher opens the 
accounts. 

The real incentive is given by two 
banners which the bank furnishes. One 
is for the lower grades, and the other 
is for the high school. The banner 
goes to the room each week that makes 
the highest average deposit per scholar. 
This keeps the scholars interested, and 
helps some in bringing up the size of 
deposit. 

To simplify the work, we have the 
teachers give a number to each pass 
book, which is written on the outside of 
the book as shown in the picture. All 
deposits are then reported to us by 
number. The teacher keeps a record of 
deposits by name, and also makes the 
entries in the children’s pass books. 

All the bank receives is a deposit slip 
with the amounts and pass book num- 
bers. We have a record of all the ac- 
counts and these are filed by number. 
We also have a cross-index by name. 
It is a simple matter to make the en- 
tries each week. 

Only once in six months do we call in 
the pass books. Then we check them 
against our records and enter the in- 
terest earned. We have found this work 
to be very little trouble. 


Now for the results: 


The results are represented by new 
accounts from parents and by increased 
deposits by parents. This is reflected 
in both savings and checking accounts. 
When we started this plan, our total 
savings deposits had never been over 
$32,000. Now they are over $50,000. 
So we credit a gain of $18,000 in sav- 
ings deposits directly to this work in 
the school, for we have done nothing 
else to stimulate savings deposits. 

This has all been done in a few 
months. It looks very small to big 
town bankers, but we have a population 
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of only 500. If you figure it by per. 
centage, you will see that we have made 
more than 50 per cent growth, 

It seems to me that the success of this 
plan, simple as it is, shows that edueca- 
tion is the real keynote of building say- 
ings accounts. I go to the school sey- 
eral times during the school year and 
talk about savings and banking. In 
fact, I give the children a short course 
in banking. And they show wonderful 
interest. 

When I talk, I illustrate, whenever I 
can, on the blackboard. I also mention 
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Illustrating how easily the ordinary passbook 
can be converted into one adaptable for the 
school savings plan. 


specifie cases when I can do so without 
betraying any confidence. The children 
are prompt to ask questions—and in- 
telligent questions! I venture to say 
that the average child in Darien knows 
more about banking than his mother— 
and many of them know more than their 
fathers. 


You can imagine how it makes 4 
father think when he is overheard talk- 
ing with his wife about borrowing money 
from the bank, and his small boy pipe 
up with the suggestion, “Why don’t you 
offer them some collateral, Dad?” Some 
fathers don’t know what collateral is. 
and many a child here has explained it 
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at home in a helpful way. 

This work has been extended to other 
banks in our country. I am chairman 
of a committee of three known as the 
educational committee of the county 
bankers association. As such, I arrange 
each year with the county superintend- 
ent of schools to write all his teachers 
suggesting that they invite their local 
banker to come to the school and talk 
on banking and saving. 

The superintendent has seen the bene- 
ft of this work and he makes his letter 
seem like an important order from his 
office. The result is, our bankers are 
invited to make talks, and it places the 
teacher under obligations to carry out 
what the banker suggests. Several 
banks in our county have shown benefits 
similar to ours, and I think in every 
ease, the real benefit is the influence on 
the parents. 

Possibly some bankers who have been 
“sour” on school savings accounts will 
look at the matter in a different light if 
they check up the indirect benefits as 
we have. 


WHY BANKERS SHOULD 
KNOW FARMING 
By W. O. Mites 


Y experience has taught me that 

the best plan for any banker to 
definitely increase the farmer’s business 
is individual interest in the farmer. 
Every man’s problem is just a little dif- 
ferent from every other man’s. Simply 
because a man is a farmer is no reason 
why he is afflicted with the same trouble 
with which his neighbor seems to be 
afflicted. 

The principal advantage that the 
banker has, is that he is able to analyze 
the financial end of the farmer's busi- 
ness and properly furnish him with in- 
formation or place him in touch with 
associations from which he ean gain the 
information that he would not other- 
wise be able to get. 

I believe that the banker needs the 
farmer’s contact as much if not more 
than the farmer needs the contact of 
the banker. Ordinarily, the banker is 
not a farmer and is not qualified to ad- 
vise the farmer in the technical matters 
of farming, but he is in control of the 
funds and if a confidential relationship 
can be established resulting in thorough 
confidence on the part of both parties, 
the matter of financing is easy. This 
I regard as one of the most important 
features as far as the banker is con- 
cerned. 

The fact is that many a farmer and 
many a business man goes broke because 
there is a lack of knowledge of that 
particular individual’s business on the 
part of the banker, and therefore a lack 
of proper financing at a proper time. 
There is no better way to break an 
individual than for the person who is 
franeing him to become frightened and 
withhold financial support at a critical 
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More Facts and Figures 
about the 


FIRST WISCONSIN 


11,304 is the number of indi- 
vidual boxes in our safe 
deposit vault. 

2,500 pieces of mail come into 
the bank each day and an 
equal number go out. 

9,500 visitors made a tour of all 
departments of the First 
eee in 1924 and 


$250,000 is handled each day in our 

pay roll cage. 

$25,000 in silver is neatly tucked 
away each day in the 
little pa containers 
used by ie ote roll de- 
partment. 

Over two-thirds of the banks of 
Wisconsin are correspon- 
dents of the First 
Wisconsin. 


FIRST WISCONSIN - 
NATIONAL BANK ag 


Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars na 
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time. 

There is also a tendency during the time 
of loose money for the farmer to extend 
his operations beyond all reason and 
therefore bring about a condition of low 
prices and over-produetion. This, too, 
is chargeable directly to the man who 
handles the money. If he would learn 
during those times to be conservative 
and during stringent times to be help- 
ful, he would have a class of customers 
that would be also conservative, and he 
would have a financial condition in his 
banking institution that would be 
thoroughly sound. 


J. H. Jeffries has been elected cash- 
ier of the Hill State Bank, in Chicago, 
to sueceed H. R. Spellbrink. 
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STATEMENT FROM DEPART- 


MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


With reference to newspaper articles 
concerning an investigation having to 
do with the slaughter of cattle in Chi- 
eago, it should be understood that the 
only concern involved is a small local 
slaughter house and the inquiry relates 
to alleged irregularities oceuring sev- 
eral years ago. 

The Secretary of Agriculture desires 
that the above facts be made absolutely 
clear so that the great packing and live- 
stock industries of the country may not 
be unfairly associated with an alleged 
situation involving only one small Chi- 
eago slaughter house. 
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CORPORATION FARMING 
BECOMES UNWIELDY 


Satisfactory profits made on large North Dakota 
holdings, but diversified farming necessitates 
reducing size of units for better management 


ONTROVERSIES over the relative 
advantages of large and small scale 
farming have continued for many years 
both in the United States and in Europe. 
The question is still unsettled. This 
fact, says the United Stated Department 
of Agrticulture, suggests that neither 
system is absolutely desirable or un- 
desirable, but that each may be justified 
by special conditions. 
Confirmation of this view is given by 
a study which the department has made 
of a large corporate estate operated 
under centralized management by ten- 
ants in the wheat belt. Although cen- 
tralized management of this estate gave 
extremely satisfactory results for a 
period, the corporate form of organiza- 
tion is now being dissolved and the 
property divided among the principal 
shareholders. The main reason for the 
change is said to be inereasing diversi- 
fication of agriculture in the region, 
which has made it difficult for standard 
regulations and agreements to fit the 
needs of every farm in the estate. 


Until the reorganization now under 
way was started the estate was the prop- 
erty of the Amenia and Sharon Land 
Co. It is located chiefly in Cass County, 
North Dakota, in the Red River Valley. 
The bulk of the holdings lie in a nearly 
compact block of about 36 sections in 
Amenia and adjacent townships. A 
company formed by eastern farmers 
and business men after the Civil War 
to take over lands surrendered in ex- 
change for bonds of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway Co. when that company 
failed, originated the corporate farming 
undertaking. Eventually the holdings 
of the company were concentrated in 
the hands of a few shareholders who at 
first worked their land by hired labor. 
In 1892 this policy was changed to one 
of subdividing the estate into tenant 
farms under centralized management. 
While other bonanza farms of the same 
region were gradually broken up into 
smaller farms, the Amenia and Sharon 
Land Company adopted an intermediate 
policy, sharing some of the risks and 
responsibilities of farm operation with 
tenants, but retaining the advantages of 
unified control and large-seale organiza- 
tion in buying and selling and in finane- 
ing the business. 

How this plan worked out in financial 
results is indicated by a study of 16 of 
the tenant farms for which records are 
available from 1896 to 1920.. These 16 
farms yielded the company an average 
net return of $1.84 an acre for this 


period. Figuring the annual net return 
on the basis of the estimated value of 
the real estate in 1896, the income was a 
little more than 10 per cent. This, of 
course, was exclusive of the increment 
from advances in the value of the real 
estate. There was a net increase in land 
values of $86.58 per acre, or 18.7 per 
cent per year on the estimated value of 
the real estate for 1896. Taken to- 
gether, the net return and the increment 
in land values, not excluding taxes, 
averaged $5.56 an acre a year, or 30.1 
per cent on the original value in 1896. 
This apparently striking showing, 
says the department, should be modi- 
fied by certain allowances. The years 
from 1896 to 1920 were unusually favor- 
able both from the standpoint of the 
net returns from farming and from the 
standpoint of the increase in valuation 
of farm real estate. Moreover, the com- 
pany had owned and operated its hold- 
ings since 1875. Increases in farm land 
values were much less from 1875 to 1896 
than in the succeeding 25 years. When 


the increment in value is spread over 
the entire period from 1880 to 1920, the 
average return per smaller. 
Nevertheless, the general showing was 
good. 


year is 


In its decision to depart from the 
corporate form of organization the eon. 
pany was chiefly influenced, savs the de. 
partment, by the fact that smaller hold. 
ings make possible a more intimate 
contact of landlord and tenant. One of 
the disadvantages of the corporate form 
of organization was the necessity of 
complying with legislative enactments 
ealling for a large number of reports. 
Then, too, the organization, which had 
been satisfactory enough while wheat 
farming was the rule in the Red River 
Valley, became somewhat unwieldy 
when the growth of mixed farming ere- 
ated many complicated 
problems on each farm. As long as 
there was only one general system of 
farming to be considered, centralized 
management did very well. It was mt 
as well adapted to the needs of the 
tenants when various alternative farw- 
ing systems became possible. 


management 


It is noted by the department that 
English economists are much less con- 
fident than they were formerly of the 
advantages of large-scale 
Many countries of Europe are also 
keenly debating the relative advantages 
of large and small-seale farming. 


farming. 


BANKERS MUST ENCOURAGE 
MORE CROP PER MAN 


Decreasing rural population indicates pro- 
duction with less labor, but every help 
must be given to encourage greater economy 


By RUSSELL 


HE banker serving the farming 

community is in a position to ma- 
terially help the agricultural industry 
by advising the farmer to employ better 
farm operating methods. By doing this 
he likewise makes himself a potent fac- 
tor in reducing the cost of production 
of crops in his locality. 

It rests entirely with the banker 
whether or not he accepts the opportu- 
nity offered. The facilities for informa- 
tion are at his disposal. He has his 
county advisor, his state agricultural 
college, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the extension and research depart- 
ments of the various farm implement 
manufacturers as sources of obtaining 
facts concerning his particular com- 
munity. 

The farmer for the most part knows 
these facts, but he will believe them more 
thoroughly when they are repeated by 
his banker. The farmer realizes his 


B. WILLIAMS 


need for more efficient equipment and 
has the money with which to make the 
required “down” payments, but it gen- 
erally requires the urging of his banker 
to make him go and get it. 

Much has been said, in past years, 
about how “the American farmer leads 
the world in production per man.” 
That congratulatory phrase has flowed 
easily from the pens of writers and the 
lips of speakers for several generations. 
And for years it was literally true. 
Back in 1920 the yearbook for the De- 
partment of Agriculture stated: “Six 
and one-half million farmers in_ the 
United States assisted by a somewhat 
smaller number of laborers, and prob- 
ably less than four per cent of the 
farmers and farm laborers of the world, 
produce nearly 60 per cent of the 
world’s cotton, 50 per cent of the 
world’s tobacco, 25 per cent of the 
world’s oats, 20 per cent of the world’s 
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wheat and flaxseed, seven per cent of 
the world’s potatoes, and 5 per cent of 
the world’s sugar.” This was true in 
1920, but today, while we are still a 
long way from being an actual import- 
ing nation in wheat or oats, there is a 
distinct tendency that points in that 
direction. 

The American farmer evidently has 
not realized that he too is liable to meet 
competition from abroad and must work 
to maintain his exalted position. The 
only reason the farmer in foreign lands 
has such low per-man production is be- 
cause, heretofore, he has not had access 
to even the small, and somewhat inferior 
tools seen on every American farm. 

During recent years, however, there 
has been great absorption of modern, 
American-made farm implements by 
foreign countries. 

Exports of agricultural implements 
from the United States for the first 11 
months of 1925 reached a total of $70,- 
460,761, approximately $12,000,000 more 
than those during the first 11 months 
of 1924, and $8,000,000 more‘ than those 
for the calendar year 1924. For the 
first 11 months of 1925 the shipments 
were greater than in any preceding 
total calendar year, with the exception 
of 1920 when they amounted to $80,- 
000,000. 

Does this heavy consumption of farm 
machinery by foreign farmers mean 
anything to the American farmer? 

Our own Department of Agriculture 
sometime ago said: “Exports from 
Canada for the year ending June 30, 
1924, are estimated at 349,000,000 
bushels which sets a new record for the 
net exportation of wheat from any 
country in any one year.” And this in 
spite of the unfavorable weather and 
numerous other handicaps which made 
agriculture less prosperous in Canada 
during that year. 


Net exports of wheat and flour from 
three leading countries during four 
months of the 1925 crop year—August 
to November—were as follows: Can- 
ada, 123,800,000 bushels, United States, 
34,400,000 bushels, and Argentine 19,- 
500,000 bushels. 


The Department of Agriculture says 
further: “Foreign competition con- 
tinues to grow stronger in some lines of 
farm production. The wheat area of 
Canada has increased from a pre-war 
average of 10,000,000 acres to 22,000,- 
000 acres in 1925. There are still large 
areas in Canada suitable for wheat pro- 
duetion. Australian wheat area has in- 
creased from a pre-war average of 
7,600,000 acres to 10,800,000. Argen- 
tina reports having sown a record acre- 
age. The wheat of these three countries 
together is now about 53 per cent above 
the pre-war average.” 

_ A more rational agricultural program, 
it would seem, would be limiting the 
‘ost of production. What American 
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Condensed Statement, March 25, 1926 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Ressees Bank 


and Due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. ... 


Public Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ......... , 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Real Estate 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable... 


$117,182,397.50 
32,863,339.10 
15,420,278.82 
22,077,297.78 
350,815,732.80 
1,640,500.00 
4,023,023.32 
40,208 ,059.98 
8,099,861.26 
6,484,539.38 


$598,815,029.94 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


Accrued Dividend. ........... 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc..... 


Acceptances 


Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 


agriculture needs more than anything 
else is an inerease in the per-man pro- 
duetion—a great total production with 
fewer workers among whom to divide 
the income. “Higher prices,” “co-oper- 
ative marketing,” “lower freight rates,” 
“diversification,” “tariff,” “limited pro- 
duction,” are all of some merit. Too 
often; however, these things are ad- 
vanced as panaceas or cure-alls, when 
actually, taken individually, they may 
prove as much a curse as a blessing. 
A lower cost of production will afford 
the same immediate results as higher 
prices, with the added advantage of dis- 
couraging foreign competition instead 
of encouraging it. 

The menace of foreign competition 
to the American farmer is very real at 
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$ 25,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
7,588,158.15 


$47,588,158.15 


708,000.00 
5,176,275.53 
40,208 ,059.98 
18,135,056.89 
486,999 ,479.39 


$598,815,029.94 





the present time. With continued high 
price levels and continued low produe- 
tion per man on American farms, it will 
grow to more formidable proportions. 
This, coupled with the fact that our 
growing population within the borders 
of the United States makes necessary 
an increased acreage of cultivated land 
in place of the steadily decreasing acre- 
age that has been brought about dur- 
ing the past five years, points only in 
one direction—toward importation. No 
doubt importation of small grain is a 
long time hence. But certainly foreign 
competition is here, and being here, it 
will continue to grow, unless the Ameri- 
ean farmer ean be brought to the reali- 
zation of the need for more and better 
farm operating equipment. 












































































THINK it is worthwhile for any in- 

dustry to take stock once in a while 
just as a merchant checks up his shelves 
and his warehouse once a year to see 
what he has got there, and why it is 
there, and what he proposes to do with 
it. 

The investment banker is half of the 
industry of the production and distribu- 
tion of securities. The other half is the 
group of stock exchanges consisting 
the market place where the finished 
goods are traded in after they are manu- 
factured and distributed. The stock ex- 
change, however, limits itself strictly 
to handling finished goods. It neither 
produces nor distributes them in the 
sense of primary distribution, although 
it is a very essential factor in secondary 
distribution. The investment banker, on 
the other hand, invariably reappears as 
a secondary distributor in the finished 
goods market after he gets through with 
his original function of manufacture 
and primary distribution. I cannot 
speak for the New York Stock Ex- 
change, although my firm is a member 
of it, since the Stock Exchange will not 
list anything until it has first been dis- 


TRACING THE GROWTH OF 
INVESTMENT BANKING 


By RAY MORRIS 
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President of Investment Bankers Association of America 


tributed. The Stock Exchange, in other 
words, does not take responsibility for 
price judgment, and it takes responsi- 
bility for quality of goods only indi- 
rectly. 

The investment banker, on the other 
hand, must take responsibility for qual- 
ity and must make a heavy money bet 
on his judgment of price, because, ex- 
cept in the rarest cases, he has to buy 
his goods outright before he starts sell- 
ing them. Consequently, it is a highly 
responsible business. 

Investment banking has grown enor- 
mously since the war. Prior to that 
time a year in which $3,000,000,000 of 
securities were issued was an extremely 
big year. Last year the sale of securi- 
ties, excluding refund operations, was 
about $6,250,000,000 in this country, 
and, including refunding operations, it 
was nearly $7,000,000,000—that is 
equivalent to something like $60 for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
country, and there is no indication or 
expectation that the amount will tend 
to decrease on the average over the 
years. 

Moreover, the old security business 
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dealt in big units, large customers, large 
institutions, and frequently foreign mar- 
kets absorbed the bulk of the offerings 
that were made, but these large unit 
sales, occurred in the handling of issues 
which nowadays would seem quite small, 


The war changed that method of dis. 
tribution in two fundamental ways. (p 
the one hand, the supertax made it sub- 
stantially impossible, or at all events 
unprofitable, for the really large buyer 
to take large amounts of taxable seeuri- 
ties. I refer here, of course, to the in- 
dividual estate; the institution remained 
in the market. But I can speak from 
personal experience of a number of 
large estates, with which I was in con- 
tact, which found it necessary to con- 
fine their purchases entirely to munici- 
pals and governments during the high 
tax period. 

As an offset to this, the Liberty Bond 
Campaigns developed to an_ extent 
hitherto entirly unknown in the world 
a country-wide small unit market for 
securities. This market was huge; it 
was everywhere. The Liberty Bond 
Campaigns taught us about bond-buy- 
ing, and the brand new development of 
the automobile and the paved road made 
it possible to reach this local customer. 
I think the automobile and the good 
road played nearly as large a part in 
this change as the Liberty Loan Cam- 
paigns did. 

But retail sales of this type depend 
on a very intensive use of salesmen sup- 
ported, as an intensive campaign always 
should be supported, by systematic well 
thought out national advertising. 

The next factor in the development 
of investment banking in recent years 
is closely connected with the liquidation 
of the war debt. Until 1925 the Govern- 
ment had been paying off war debts at 
the rate of about $1,000,000,000 a year. 
All this money, of course, became avail- 
able for investment, and available in 4 
rather natural form because the competi- 
tion of the automobile, and the radio, 
and the movie show, and the other allur- 
ing ways of spending money applied 
perhaps a little less severely to redeemed 
Liberty Bonds than to some other kinds 
of money. A billion dollars is onl¥ 
about 1/7 of the amount we are spend- 
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ing each year for securities, but it is the 
ist 5 or 10 per cent of excess or sear- 
city in the market which makes all the 
difference, and I assume that this 
$1,000,000,000 a year has been a very 
important factor indeed in the security 
market these recent years. 

On top of that, this year comes the 
Federal Tax reduction, which serves not 
merely to add $300,000,000 or $400,- 
900,000 (very probably more) to the 
amount available for investment, but 
serves also through the important redue- 
tions in the supertax to bring back as 
buyers of corporation bonds some of 
these previously excluded classes of 
people referred to. ‘ 

Moreover, our great prosperity, plus 
debt reduction, plus tax reduction, has 
come at a time when the country’s heavy 
industries as a whole are over-built 
rather than under-built, because of the 
recent stimulation of war, so that a 
relatively small proportion of the total 
fund has had to be locked up in bricks 
and mortar except, of course, in the ab- 
normally active building construction 
industry. 

Apart from that industry, which, un- 
like manufacturing, was clearly under- 
luilt during the war years, and has had 
to eateh up, there has been nothing in 
this period like the great railroad con- 
struction of certain earlier prosperity 
years, that took liquid capital and locked 
it up in fixed forms. 

There is another factor which has re- 
ceived a good deal less attention than it 
deserves, in this country, and that is 
the new buying power of the wage- 
earner brought about by one of the 
characteristic, and not very well-under- 
stood, facts of the war. 


A few years ago, I made a rather 
special study as to what effect the war 
had on wages and on commodity prices. 
There are available very complete 
records on this subject, particularly in 
England, and it is possible to trace, 
right back to the Conquest, the cost of 
a group of standard commodities, and 
the wages that were paid various types 
of labor. 

During the last couple of centuries, 
each major war has had the effect of 
running wages and commodity prices 
up simultaneously to high levels. Then, 
afterwards, commodity prices have 
dropped much faster than wages have, 
80 that the buying power of the wage 
has greatly increased, and this condi- 
tion has lasted until a new series of 
years of general prosperity have gradu- 
ally raised commodity levels without 
raising wage levels in equal proportion. 
Now, at the present time, we are just 
in the stage after the recent war where 
Wages are almost at the war levels, 
Whereas commodity prices have fallen 
tapidly, due to the general condition of 
over-production throughout the world 
that the war brought about. The result 
of this is a tremendously prosperous 
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working class, with a surplus for invest- 
ment never before equalled, while the 
Liberty Loan Campaigns have taught 
this great working class how to invest 
surplus earnings in securities. 


Taking all these scattering facts as 
part of the one picture of the causes 
underlying America’s great new security 
market, I think all the indications are 
that by now we would have been having 
very cheap money in this country, if it 
had not been for the great working capi- 
tal needs of Europe. And, right here, 
has come in one of the especial prob- 
lems of the investment banker because 
Europe, during the seven years since 
the war, has borrowed about $800,000,- 
000 per year in the American Invest- 
ment market. This market knew 
nothing about foreign bonds. It was 
sentimentally afraid of them and was 
in no hurry to change its habits of in- 


ACCEPTANCES 


vestment. It took a long time to realize 
that the best foreign bonds were just as . 
highly regarded in their own countries 
as our best bonds are here. 


I remember in that connection, going 
to an opera in Stockholm where a lot 
of the old gods—Jupiter and Juno and 
Mereury and the rest of them—ap- 
peared on the stage, and they all talked 
and sang in Swedish. I, in my insular 
way, had always figured that the gods 
talked American;—well, if the Swede 
thinks of Jupiter as talking Swedish, he 
also thinks of a trustee bond as talking 
Swedish! We have been buying, in 
other words, the securities that a lot of 
foreign nations regard as the best in- 
vestment in the world, and as we have 
become used to them the fear is dis- 
appearing and the prices are rising, and 
I don’t doubt, will rise further. 

But, we have to exercise due dis- 
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crimination, and this is one of the many 
places where the Investment Bankers 
Association has work to do, because the 
test of governmental credit, or any other 
kind of credit that I know anything 
about, is a combination of two different 
things; the ability to pay and the will 
to pay. We have seen country after 
country—first England, then Holland 
then Switzerland, then Sweden, arrive at 
a point where they have stopped borrow- 
ing abroad, either as a matter of policy 
or because money was cheaper at home 
than it was here. Now that Holland, 
for example, has got to a point where 
she can borrow at home for 434 per 
cent or less, I think nobody need worry 
about her higher coupon debt in this 
market. It will simply be paid off at 
the earliest moment,—and when that 
moment comes, a curiously large amount 
ot this debt will be found reposing in 
the safe deposit boxes in Holland. In 
other words, the re-buying from the 
home markets of the best grade of for- 
eign securities has been an interesting 
and significant factor, as the countries 
involved, one by one, found themselves 
withdrawing from our market for their 
fiseal needs. 

One of the very interesting foreign 
market problems has, of course, centered 
around Germany. We all remember 
the extreme hesitation with which our 
market re-entered Germany a few years 
ago, and many of us are quite at a loss 
to figure out just what is happening 
there now, or how interest and sinking 
fund and principal payments are going 
to be met in the light of the Dawes Plan 
and reparation requirements. I, for 
one, am not going to attempt to solve 
that problem in any brilliant paragraph 
of concentrated wisdom! We don’t 
know—nobody knows—but there are a 
few facts which are gradually emerging 
from the chaos, and, as usual, these 
facts are rather simple and fundamental, 
and do not have to be demonstrated 
with the aid of a sliderule. One of them 
is that no substantial amount of golden 
eggs have ever been arrived at by kill- 
ing the goose. A nation in active com- 
mercial life will develop an astounding 
capability to pay money: witness, for 
example, France after 1871, or the 
United States after the anxieties of the 
emergency financing of the early nine- 
ties. 

On the other hand, a nation which 
a ereditor’s committee is endeavoring to 
liquidate, (if you can imagine such a 
dreary picture), would, of course, pro- 
duce far less than advance estimates 
would indicate because nobody would 
endeavor to do business or make money 
in such a nation, but would transfer 
their profitable activities elsewhere. 

Personally, I regard this line of rea- 
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soning as the soundest avenue of general 
approach to the German situation. The 
country was bare of working capital 
after the war, and, while I am quite 
prepared to agree with the people who 
feel that a good deal of money raised 
by German municipalities was spent for 
non-productive purposes so far as the 
direct expenditure was concerned, I 
think that these people forget that any 
real money that flows into a country bare 
of working capital serves immediately to 
supply that working capital need, and 
to create a fund in the banks which is 
available over and over again in a series 
of separate short credit transactions for 
all sorts of commercial borrowers who 
are using the money for productive pur- 
poses. 

This fact was so much lost sight of, 
however, that many people have been 
quite mystified by the rapid reduction 
in the cost of capital inside of Germany 
during the last three or four months. 

Dealing in present figures, I, for one, 
am not alarmed about the size of 
Europe’s commercial debt to this coun- 
try. By commercial debt, I mean debt 
contracted with commercial lenders, and 
not the sum total of war loans made 
from one government to another where 
the question is complicated by many ex- 
traneous elements. 


I think there was a feeling three or 
four years ago that if the commercial 
debts kept piling up at the rate which 
they were going, there would be trouble 
sooner or later. Of course, that is true, 
but the withdrawal from our market 
successively of one country after an- 
other certainly leaves the inference that 
progress is more likely to be made in 
this direction than in the other. 

The Investment Bankers Association, 
ten years ago, was a small and rather 
unimportant body.. Today, embracing, 
as it does, something like 95 per cent of 
the sound investment dealers of the 
country and equipped as it is through 
its committees and group organizations 
to deal with the many kinds of problems 
that constantly arise, the Association is 
a good instance of the national ten- 
dency to create effective machinery to 
deal with widespread problems, when, 
and as, such machinery is needed. I 
have always felt that perhaps the big- 
gest principal function of a trade as- 
sociation was that of a bureau of stand- 
ards. Where you are dealing with the 
problems of distribution spread over a 
country with a diameter of 3,000, it 
is an important thing and a very diffi- 
cult thing to agree on a set of rules or 
principles to govern conduct as between 
one house and another, and as between 
each house and its customers. I think 
the improvement of our industry in that 
respect during the last ten years has 
been little short of monumental, and I 
believe the Association can claim a good 
bit of the credit, particularly through 
its committee and group work, and 
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partly through the human contact whi¢, 
makes the members understand ea¢, 
other and appreciate the nature of the 
other fellow’s problems. 

If our headquarter’s organization 
with its national committees may be 
likened to a bureau of standards, the 
field organization, typified by th 
groups, is the part of the machine that 
operates to make the standards effe. 
tive. A railroad is run with a depart. 
mental organization that decides what 
is to be accomplished, and the divisiona] 
organization that carries it out; and 
there is in the Investment Bankers As. 
sociation of America the same analogy 
between the national committees and 
the groups. 

I can perhaps emphasize best of all 
the change in the work which it is doing 
by reference to a similar change in the 
merchandising of goods. Certainly as 
recently as 25 years ago, and I should 
think as recently as 10 years ago, bulk 
merchandising was much more impor. 
tant than brand merchandising. Today, 
of course, there has been a great funda- 
mental change in that respect. The na- 
tionally advertised brand, if the job is 
done right, and the product is right, 
and the follow-up of the sales force is 
right, has got it all over the bulk pro- 
duct, but there are many fine high-grade 
old businesses in the country today or- 
ganized along bulk lines that do not 
understand this, and do not yet know 
what is the matter with them. 

Well, the investment banking business 
in its change from big units to small 
units, from the work of a few houses 
to that of many houses, and from the 
work of a few salesmen in the great 
cities to that of an army of salesmen 
operating country-wide, has had just 
that kind of a change. The job of the 
Association is to help the individual 
houses see and understand what is going 
on and to keep the game orderly during 


the time while the rules are being 
changed. 
INVESTMENT ANALYSTS 


DISCUSS RATINGS 


A meeting of the Investment An- 
alysts Club of Chicago, which was 
held recently at the Morrison Hotel, 
was featured by a debate on “Invest- 
ment Ratings” which was followed by 
an open forum. 

In the opinion of the affirmative, in- 
vestment ratings are as great a service 
to investors as Dun and Bradstreet are 
to commercial credit. Investment rat 
ings are one of the important factors 
for the encouragement of sound finane- 
ing and are one of the greatest dis- 
couragements to “Blue-Sky” salesmen. 
They are time savers and a great con- 
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venience to investors who do not have 
the facilities or experience for analyz- 
ing securities. ; 

In the opinion of the negative, rating 
services are not accurate and are hastily 
made by organizations who do not have 
access to sufficient facts to justify their 
making ratings. Therefore, investors 
should be advised to use ratings as a 
guide rather than as infallible classi- 
feations of securities. Ratings in the 
last analysis, they claim, are opinions 
and must be taken so. 

Seymour Weller of Dillon Read & 
Co.; Walter A. Bowers of The Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank; Eldred M. Keays 
of Second Ward Seeurities and Miss 
Gertrude Googan of the Northwest 
Trust Company talked in the affirmative. 
J. M. Coulter of Halsey Stuart & Co.; 
R. J. Sidney of Federal Securities Cor- 
poration and S. M. Gofen of Amer, 
Emerich & Co., led the negative. 


COAST DEMAND FOR 
SECURITIES GROWING 


ECLARING that the Pacifie Coast 

alone was absorbing over $500,- 
000,000 seeurities every year, or 10 per 
eent of the total national investment 
market, J. E. Barber, vice president of 
The First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
urged before delegates at the Pacific 
Foreign Trade Convention in San 
Francisco recently the investment of a 
portion of Pacifie Coast capital abroad 
in those countries offering the best pos- 
sibilities for developing Pacifie foreign 
trade. 


“The Pacific Coast has beeome one 
of the great investment markets in 
the United States,” said Mr. Barber, 


“and by itself will absorb as much as 
$25,000,000 of a single well secured 
issue. Today the Pacific Coast is more 
completely self-sufficient than at any 
time in its history; in fact, there is on 
the Pacifie Coast a surplus of invest- 
ment capital over and above its normal 
requirements. It is proper and desir- 
able that some portion of this excess 
capital, which is seeking profitable em- 
ployment, be directed toward the in- 
erease of the overseas commerce of 
Pacifie ports.” 

Mr. Barber traced the already sub- 
stantial amount of Pacific Coast capital 
invested in the Orient, in Central and 
South America, in the Philippines and 
Mexico and outlined the great future 
ivestment opportunities in these and 
other countries in the Pacific trade area. 

“Many of these projects,” said Mr. 
Barber, “do not justify a public offering 
in the present’ state of their develop- 
ment. They may better be financed 
through development companies organ- 
ized by Pacifie Coast bankers under ex- 
pert management and responsible spon- 
sorship, which would enlist Pacifie Coast 
capital in furthering Pacifie foreign 
trade until such foreign enterprises at- 
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Equitable Foreign 
Banking Service 


Through our New York 
office and the five foreign 
offices described below, 
radiatesa system of | 1,000 
correspondents extending 
throughout the world. 


In London 


The two offices of The 
Equitablein London assist 
in financing the ever-grow- 
ing export and import 
trade between Great Brit- 
ain, her Colonies, and the 
United States; and serve 
the ever-increasing num- 
ber of American visitors 
to London. 

The main office is in the 
heart of the financial dis- 
trict at 10 Moorgate, E. C. 
2, and the second office 
isin Bush House, near the 
shopping and hotel dis- 
tricts. | 

In Paris 

The Equitable in Paris is 
one of the largest banks in 
that city. During the last 
two years, it has ranked 
from twelfth to fourth in 
clearings in the Paris clear- 
ing house. Its convenient 
location, 23 Rue de Ja Paix, 
has made it popular with 
travelers and its consci- 
entious service has stead- 
ily increased its patron- 
age. In addition to the 
various departments of a 
modern bank and trust 
company, there is a sep- 
arate department for 
women anda special travel 
service department. 


In the Far East 


The Equitable Eastern 
Banking Corporation is a 
subsidiary of The Equi- 
table Trust Company with 
offices at 37 Wall Street, 
New York, Kiukian 

Road, Shanghai, an 

Queens Road, Hong Kong. 
Its officers are oflicers of 
The Equitable Trust Com- 


pany. 

The Equitable Eastern 
Banking Corporationgives 
correspondentbanks and 
business men the advan- 
tages of an American bank 
which is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the markets and 
customs of the East. 

When your customers 
travel with an ETC Letter 
of Credit imprinted with 
the name of your bank, 
they benefit by the tre- 
mendous scope of The 
Equitable’s foreign and 
travel services, and your 
bank benefits by the pres- 
tige The Equitable enjoys 
among foreign banks and 
business men. 


BALTIMORE 


tained the size and background warrant- 
ing a public offering of their securities 
to investors. Such companies are typi- 
fied by the development companies of 
Germany, the investment trusts of Eng- 
land and Scotland and the investment 
and trading companies organized in re- 
cent years by American bankers to make 
investments in Europe and Germany.” 

Mr. Barber pointed out that the value 
of the foreign trade of the Pacific Coast 
for 1925 was in excess of $900,000,000, 
or about 10 per cent of the country’s 
total. It was significant to observe, 
however, as compared with the period 
before the war, that while the foreign 
trade of the United States had doubled 
in value, the Pacifie Coast's share of it 
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DIsTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Letters of Credit 
imprinted with the name 
of your bank 


The Equitable will issue its ETC 
Letters of Credit, imprinted with the 
name of your bank. They will entitle 
your customers to the foreign travel 
and foreign banking services our cus- 
tomers so highly appreciate. 


Read the column at the left... 
then communicate with the nearest 


office of The Equitable. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle Street: 


Telephone: State 8312 
FOREIGN OFFICES 


LONDON 
PARIS 
MBExiIco City 


HOME OFFICE, 37 Wall Street, New York, connected by 
direct private wire with Chicago office. 


Total resources more than $400,000,000 


had quadrupled in value. 


“The commercial history of the 
world,” concluded Mr. Barber, “has 
demonstrated the effectiveness of in- 
vestment in promoting foreign trade. 
To accomplish our wish requires time 
and a larger variety of manufacturers, 
but the most needful action on our part 
is the investment of Pacifie Coast capi- 
tal in lines and enterprises to which we 
want to sell our goods.” 


Robert W. Daniel has been elected 
president of The Liberty National Bank 
of New York. He was formerly con- 
nected with a Philadelphia banking 
house in Reading, Pennsylvania. 






















































































































































One Hundred and 
Fifty Years Ago 


THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE and the Signature of 
JOHN HANCOCK inscribed on that 
Momentous Day— July 4, 1776 
will live through the ages. 


Any American, or anyone interested 
in America, can get a faithful fac- 
simile copy of the Declaration, — 
which contains the famous John 
Hancock signature and that of Fifty- 
Five other Immortal Americans who 
took their lives in their hands and 
pledged their fortunes to the Inde- 
pendence of the Colonies. 


A splendid reminder of early strug- 
gles, to be framed and placed where 
all may behold it. 


Inquiry Bureau 


Lire INSURANCE = cpg 


OF BOSTON. MassacnusetTs 


197 Clarendon St. 





Boston, Mass. 











Cornell & Company 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


New York 
Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Toledo 

Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Portland 
Seattle 
Sedalia 
Parkersburg 


Chicago 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Denver 
Topeka 
Marietta 
Tulsa 
Dallas 
Houston 
Hutchinson 
Louisville 





Bankers Safety Envelope 


HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


FOR SALE 


One Standard Double Book Vault Door 
and frame with lock on inside doors and 
combination on outside doors, in good 
condition. Also a single unit, manganese 
steel money vault, dual combination, four 
time locks, 914 ton door; sides and back 
consisting of a single unit. 


Will sell cheap 


Address 
Citizens Title & Trust Company 


Uniontown, Pa. 


PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys 
and banks especially solicited. Highest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 
bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 
particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 G Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





ENVELOPES FOR BANKS 


HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 
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REPEATS WARNING AGAINST 
GERMAN MARK FRAUDS 


Renewed warnings against continued 


fraudulent misrepresentation regarding 


various German bond issues by certain 
dealers in the United States have been 
received by the Commerce and Marine 
Commission of the American Bankers 
Association from Hans Kruger, Special 
Commissioner in this country for Ger- 
man Government Loans. His complaint 
refers to misrepresentation regarding 
application of the German revaluation 


| law to papermark bonds by which these 


are being sold to American buyers at 
far beyond their actual value. Mr. 
Kruger says: 

“Certain dealers are offering several 
kinds of German papermark bonds to 
the investing public. Their circulars 
contain misrepresentations as to the 
value of the bonds, giving the absolutely 
wrong impression that they offer a fair 
chance, if not the certainty, of huge 
profits. Dealers issuing these circulars 
the trick of publishing excerpts 

utterances of well known men 
recommending investments in German 
bonds, omitting to state that these 
speeches apply to the new German 
bonds issued after the stabilization of 
the mark either in the new German cur- 
reney or in the currency of the United 
States. 

“A further means of creating public 
misundersanding regarding the true 
value of the inflation bonds of German 
cities is to picture the wealth and com- 
mercial activities of a city or its inhabit- 
ants as guaranteeing those bonds, while, 
of course, all this has nothing to do with 
the case since the revaluation of these 
inflation-bonds is proceeding on legally 
drawn lines which are well defined. It 
is particularly to be regretted that ut- 
terances intended to promote investment 
in desirable new bonds, issued in stable 
gold eurrency and offered by legitimate 
brokerage firms, should be used for 
boosting a type of bond they were never 
meant tor. 

“The value of either pre-war or post- 
war papermark bonds is to be caleu- 
lated only on the basis of the revalua- 
tion provided for in the German Laws 
ot July 16, 1925. As to city and mort- 
gage bank bonds, these laws prescribe 
that the percentage of revaluation is to 
be figured on the face value of the bonds 
only insofar as these bonds were issued 
before January 1, 1919. Concerning 
all later issues the percentage is to be 
figured on the actual gold value, which 
is a very different matter, since at the 
end of the inflation period in November, 
1923, not less than one trillion paper- 
marks represented the equivalent of one 
single gold mark. Fraudulent circulars 
lead the public to believe that all these 
bonds, irrespective of the time they were 
issued, will be revalued at a percentage 
of face value. 

“As a matter of fact all the large 


use 
from 
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papermark amounts 
bonds referred to 


printed on the 
must be 
the actual gold value of the papermark 
at the official date on which the 
munity or corporation issuing the bond 


reduced to 


¢On- 


received the money for them. We hay 
on hand at the German Consulate (ep. 
eral in New York a list of prices paid 
in Germany for some of those issues op 
Mareh 11, 1926. For instance, Munie 
Loan of 1923 sold at the equivalent o 
43 cents per 1,000,000,000 marks, while 
in one of these dealer’s circulars 500,009 
marks worth are offered at $40. In the 
same circulars there are offered 1,000, 
000,000 marks Frankfurt 1923's at $45, 
while in Germany they were dealt at 
the equivalent of 12 cents for 1,000- 
000,000 marks. As to the 
‘Foreed Loan’ whieh is offered in lots 
with other bonds, it is to be said that 
this loan, having been excluded fro 

the revaluation, has no value at all,” 


so-called 


THE ATTORNEY’S 
IN GEORGIA 


Bye mrigeere instruments — fre 
quently contain a clause providing 
for an attorney’s fee, in suit is 
entered, and a state law in Georgia pro- 
vides that the holder of such a document 
cannot recover the attorney’s fee wnles 
at. least ten days before suit is started 
he notifies the party to be sued that the 
suit will be started and the attorney's 
fee claimed. 

In the case of Boyd vs. Bland, a 
decision of the Court of Civil Appeals 
of Georgia, reported in 106 Southeast- 
ern Reporter, 915, the evidence showed 
that the holder of a note providing for 
an attorney’s fee notified the party to 
be sued that the suit would be started, 
returnable at the May court, and that 
the attorney’s fee would be claimed. 

This notice was given more than ten 
days before the return day of the May 
court, but the suit was actually started 
three days after the notice was given, 
the holder of the note got judgment, 
including $224 for attorney’s fees, and 
the Georgia courts, in the case referred 
to, struck out this amount, on the ground 
that the party sued had not been given 
ten days notice before the 
brought.—M. L. H. 
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Blunt Discusses Tractions 

John E. Blunt, Jr., executive vice 
president of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, talked informally to the In 
vestment Analysts Club at its meeting 
April 20 at the Morrison Hotel on the 
subject of “Chicago Street Railway 
Bonds.” 

Mr Blunt is actively interested in the 
work of the Bondholders Protective 
Committee in helping the City of Chi- 
eago solve its traction difficulties. He 
feels that with a satisfactory arrange 
ment of approaching problems an Ul 
usual opportunity is offered the people. 
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When you 
are pressed 
for time 


Consult your RAND MCNALLY 
Bankers Directory. 

It offers you the most complete 
collection of accurate informa- 
tion to be found anywhere in the 
banking field. You may be sure 
that all the facts and figures are 
up to date if you have the latest 
edition. 

Rand M¢Nally & Company 
publish the Blue Book twicea year 
with the many revisions that six 
months’ normal business changes 
bring about. More than 200,000 
changes are necessary before the 
book can go to press. You can 
judge from this whether or not it 
paysyoutohave thelatestedition. 


For more than half a century 
Rand MSNally & Company have 
been specialists in banking pub- 
lications. During these many 
years they have established a 
net-work of dependable informa- 
tion sources and an unequalled 
system of checking and classifi- 
cation. 

Bankers and all others who 
must have trustworthy financial 
information depend upon these 
Rand M¢Nally publications. 
They have learned through years 
of experience that they are abso- 
lutely reliable, that they com- 
prise a complete service for every 
bank use. 


+ 


Rand M¢Nally 


Bank Publications 


Bankers Directory (Blue Book) 

The Bankers Monthly 

Key tothe A. B. A. Numerical 
Transit System 

The Bankers Service Bulletin 

The Bankers Service Guide 

Banking and Business Ethics 

Maps for Bankers 


RAND MENALLY & GoMIPANY 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Washington 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. D-18 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Los Angeles 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World, Established 1856 
Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association ; 
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NEW BANK OF AMERICA 
VICE PRESIDENT 


L. B. HEEMSKERK 


L. B. Heemskerk’s suecessful handling 
of the foreign department of The Bank 
of America, New York, has brought him 
a vice presideney in that institution. 


Mr. Heemskerk joined the foreign 
department of the bank in the latter 
part of 1920, following a connection of 
nearly two years with the Netherlands 
Legation at Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Heemskerk was born in Holland and 
lived there until after he finished his 
schooling in Amsterdam. Entering the 
employ of the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China, he worked first in 
London and Hamburg branches and 
later in the Straits Settlements in Dutch 
East Indies. 


When the war broke in 1914 he was 
located in Bombay. Being a reserve 
officer, he returned to Holland and re- 
mained there as an officer until sent to 
the United States only a few days be- 
fore the Armistice. 

Mr. Heemskerk’s experience in the 
foreign field has been supplemented by 
a close study of American banking 
methods, and he is generally regarded 
as one of the ablest of the younger 
bankers in his field. 
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CLEVELAND TRUST IS 
LEGION DEPOSITORY 


The Cleveland Trust Company and its 
53 neighborhood banks have been named 
authorized depositories for the Ameri- 
can Legion Savings Club, according to 
announcement yesterday by John J. 
Wicker, Jr., of Chicago, chairman of 
the Legion’s France convention travel 
cominittee. . 

The bank has been presented with the 
Legion’s official certificate, which ap- 
points the trust company “an author- 
ized depository for the purpose of as- 
sisting members of the Legion to accu- 
mulate the necessary funds to attend the 
national convention of the organization 
in Paris, France, in September, 1927.” 

The Cleveland Trust Company is 
among the first banks in the United 
States so designated. It had previously 
been designated official tour agent for 
the 332nd Regiment which plans to 
visit Italy following the convention. 

Legionnaires throughout the country 
are showing a tremendous amount of 
interest in the convention, according to 
reports, and already more applications 
for reservations have been received than 
present plans will accommodate. 

According to David K. Ford, chair- 
man of the Cuyahoga County Council, 
the various posts here have discussed 
the trip at their meetings and a con- 
siderable number of the men have ex- 
pressed their desire to attend the con- 
vention. 


GUARANTY TRUST 
OFFICER VISITS EUROPE 


William H. Hamilton, assistant vice 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany in New York, sailed on the 
Olympic April 17, for Europe. <A sur- 
vey of conditions in Russia is the chief 
object of his journey. He will join his 
father-in-law, Samuel M. Vauclain, 
president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, in London or Paris and proceed 
with him to various Russian centers in- 
cluding Leningrad and Moscow. 

Mr. Vauelain’s company conducted 
an active business with various Russian 
railroads before the Revolution in that 
country, but it is understood that his 
present trip does not imply any im- 
pending transactions. He, like Mr. 
Hamilton, is visiting Russia merely to 
look over the general field. 


W. B. MeLeod, formerly cashier of 
The First National Bank of Lake Vil- 
lage, Arkansas, has accepted the posi- 
tion of cashier of the National Bank of 
Arkansas in Pine Bluff. 











EDWIN L. READ 


Edwin L. Read, the oldest active offi- 
cer of the Sheridan Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, in point of service, was 
elected president of the bank at a meet- 
ing on April 6, sueceeding W. J. Kling- 
enberg. 


Mr. Read’s 22 years of banking ex- 
perience began with the Central Trust 
Company of Illinois in 1904. He has 
been with the Sheridan Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank since 1912, first in the ¢a- 
pacity of cashier and later that of ex- 
ecutive vice president. 


The board of directors of the Third 
National Bank, Knoxville, Tennessee, 
has promoted John E. MeMillan, eash- 
ier, to the presidency of that institution. 
J. Basil Ramsey has been elected to the 
board of directors and also to the post- 
tion of vice president and cashier. The 
bank plans to remodel its present home 
to the extent of making it one of the 
most modern buildings in Knoxville. 


The building and fixtures of the 
Guaranty State Bank, Farwell, Texas, 
were completely destroyed by fire Satur- 
day morning, March 6. The records and 
money were removed from the fireproof 
vault to the old bank building in Far- 
well and business is going on as usual. 
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ANNOUNCE PACIFIC COAST 
TRUST CONFERENCE PLANS 


The fourth regional trust company 
conference of the Pacifie Coast and 
Rocky Mountain states will be held at 
Ios Angeles, September 30 to October 2, 
immediately preceding the annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers As- 
geiation which will open there Octo- 
ber 4, according to plans announced by 
the Trust Company Division of the As- 
sociation under whose auspices the con- 
ference will be held. The conference 
territory comprises the states of Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico,+ Oregon, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming, making up 
the twelfth Federal Reserve district. 


The following committees composed 
of bankers of Los Angeles or vicinity 
have been appointed to have charge of 
yarious details of the meeting: Hotels 
and arrangements, J. D. Carson, vice 
president and trust officer, Pacifie-South- 
west Trust and Savings Bank, chair- 
wan; E. B. Pentz, Security Trust & 
Savings Bank; Mare Ryan, Bank of 
Italy; Don Cameron, Union Bank & 
Trust Company; J. H. Griffin, Security 
Trust & Savings Bank; W. D. Lacey, 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Pasadena. 
Finance, John Veenhuyzen, vice presi- 
dent and trust officer, Security Trust 
and Savings Bank, chairman; W. W. 
Powell, Title Insurance & Trust Com- 
pany; B. H. Grigsby, Pacifie-South- 
west Trust & Savings Bank; J. S. 
McKnight, Marine Trust & Savings 
Bank, Long Beach; C. J. Hall, Pacifie- 
Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, Pasa- 
dena. Program and Publicity, A. L. 
Lathrop, trust officer, Union Bank & 
Trust Company, chairman; B. L. Smith, 
California Trust Company; J. F. 
Keogh, Title Guarantee & Trust Com- 
pany; H. B. Thomas, Citizens Trust & 
Savings Bank; H. H. Ashley, Hellman 
Bank. Reception and Entertainment, 
C. Summer James, vice president, Citi- 
wns Trust & Savings Bank, chairman. 


The business meetings will begin at 
two o’elock, Thursday, September 30, 
and end at noon Saturday, October 2, 
and will be followed by a banquet that 
evening. The conference was timed 
with the American Bankers Association 
convention in order to enable delegates 
to combine attendance at both meetings 
while in Los Angeles. This is the 
fourth conference of the kind to be held 
in the twelfth Federal Reserve district, 
the first being called in San Francisco 
im 1923, while in 1924 the meeting was 
at Salt Lake City and last year in 
Seattle. : 


W. E. Livingston, manager of the 
teal estate department of The Central 
Bank, Little Rock, Arkansas, has re- 
Signed his position and is going into 
business for himself. 


NAME WINNERS OF 
CHICAGO TRUST PRIZES 


Ralph E. Heilman, Dean, Northwest- 
ern University School of Commerce, as 
chairman of a committee of award, has 
announced the winners of the Chicago 
Trust Company prizes for original re- 
search in business and finance. 

The first prize of $300 was won by 
William Alexander Grimes of Canfons- 
ville, Maryland, whose subject was, 
“Financing Automobile Sales by the 
Time Payment Plan.” The second prize 
of $200 was won by Gerald M. Francis 
of Urbana, Ill., whose essay treated, 
“Financial Management of Farmers’ 
Elevator Companies.” 

The committee of award consists of 
the following: Ralph E. Heilman, 
chairman; Fred I. Kent, vice president 
of the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City; 
president of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National Bank, Chicago; 
Harold G. Moulton, director of the In- 
stitute of Eeonomies, Washington, 
D. C.; Henry H. Hilton, Ginn and 
Company, Chicago; Leverett S. Lyon, 
secretary, professor of economies, Rob- 
ert Brookings Graduate School of Eeo- 
nomies and Government, Washington, 
Dw. ¢. 

The winning paper is a comprehen- 
sive and practical exposition of a timely 
subject and one that is of almost uni- 
versal interest. In a lucid style the 
different types of financing companies, 
both those for financing the wholesaler 
and those for arranging retail credits 
are distinguished and examined in de- 
tail. The book is easy reading and will 
well repay the effort of a perusal. 
Those who are possessed of more than 
a surface interest in the subject will 
find substantial guidance to a further 
study in a fairly exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy. 

The competition for the annual mono- 
graph prizes is open to students regis- 
tered in the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, and to the bank employes generally, 
excepting officers of banks; to stu- 
dents in commerce and law, and in 
departments of economies of colleges 
and universities; and to graduate stu- 
dents who have not completed more than 
one year of graduate work. 


In addition to these annual prizes, 
there is a triennial research prize of 
$2,500. This prize will be awarded 
every three years for an unpublished 
study which is submitted in competition 
and which is considered to contain the 
greatest original contribution to knowl- 
edge and advancement in the field out- 
lined. The award will be made in the 
autumn of 1927. Papers will be due 
not later than June 1, 1927. 


No restrictions are made as to eligi- 
bility of contestants for this prize. The 
donors have in mind particularly offi- 
cers of banks, business exeeutives, prac- 


Ralph Van Vechten, vice ~ 


A 
Friendly 
Atmosphere 


prevades and charac- 
terizes the prompt and 
experienced service of this 


bank. 


It doesn’t matter how im- 
portant, or how small the 
service may be, there is 
always the same interested 
careful and courteous at- 
tention. 


Naturally our large re- 
sources, with a selected list 
of experienced correspon- 
dents in this, as well as 
foreign countries, makes 
the service more valuable 
to our correspondent bank. 


™ FIFTHIHIRD 


Nationat Banke Cincinnant 


Resources exceed P 
FIFTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 


ticing attorneys, members of teaching 
staffs, and advanced graduate students 
in the field of economies and business. 
The papers must be written in the Eng- 
lish language. 

These prizes are offered in the belief 
that only a beginning has been reached 
ia publie recognition of the possibilities 
of corporate trust service in meeting | 
the financial requirements of individuals 
and facilitating the deyelopment and 
operation of organized business. 

Although the trust phases of busi- 
ness remain the distinetive features of 
trust company operations, it has seemed 
fitting in view of the non-specialized 
character of these institutions to en- 
courage through these prizes, study and 
publication in the domain of finance 
generally, rather than to confine it to 
trust business in the narrower sense of 
the term. 


Stanley Bergesen, formerly teller of 
the Mercantile Trust Company’s branch 
bank at Sixth Street, Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, has been promoted to assistant 
manager of the Mercantile Trust Bank 
at Pittsburg. 


Dr. E. H. Griswold was elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Citizens National Bank, Peru, Indiana, 
to fill the place made vacant by the 
death of Charles R. Cox. 
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LARGE oil painting of J. C. 


Sanders, vice president of the 
Union Trust Company in Cleveland, 
and manager of its Woodland-55th 


Office,” was presented to Mr. Sanders 
recently by a deputation of merchants 
of the Woodland-55th district, in which 
his office is located. The portrait was 
done by the artist, Sandor Vargo. 

The presentation speech was made by 
Mr. Edward Goldberg. 

“A few months ago,” said Mr. Gold- 
berg, “some of the friends of this bank 
ealled a little meeting for the purpose 
of evidencing their friendship to this 
institution and particularly its active 
head. In this group were young men 
just at the threshold of manhood, .mid- 
dle-aged men who have known this in- 
stitution for and 
older men who have grown up in this 
neighborhood and have lived here al- 
most a lifetime. The younger 
know this bank as it is today, large and 
flourishing; the older remember 
it as occupying the corner store in just 
a little room, vet with ample space to 


many years, many 


ones 


ones 


* * 


Col. Cedrie E. Fauntleroy has been 
elected vice president of the North 
Western Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 







































































































transact its business at that time. All 
felt that in a limited way it was their 
bank, and felt too the pride of its 
growth, but more than that they were 
proud of the man who contributed so 
much to its present position of power 
and strength. 


“The old notion that the banker was 
a man to be feared does not prevail here 
because John C. Sanders is a friend of 
every patron of this bank. The old and 
voung know him. For thirty-eight years 
he has been connected with the Wood- 
land Bank Office and no one thinks of 
the Woodland Bank Office of the Union 
Trust without immediately the genial 
figure of Mr. Sanders comes to one’s 
mind. His long years of devotion and 
long years of service have cemented a 
bond of friendship between bank and 
patrons in this community that has sel- 
dom, if ever, existed anywhere through- 
out the land.” 


the 
The Union 


The portrait will be hung in 
Woodland Bank Office of 
Trust Company. 

* * 


cago, Ill. Col. Fauntleroy is also vice 
president and general manager of the 
North Western Securities Company. 
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IMPORTANT GEORGIA 
BANK MERGER 


The Citizens and Southern Bank of 
Georgia, with head office at Savannah 
and other offices at Atlanta, Athens, 
Augusta and Macon, absorbed the Mer. 
chants Bank of Valdosta, Georgia, op 
March 27. 

This gives The Citizens and Southerp 
Bank offices in six eities throughout 
Georgia, so that it now has an office in 
or near every county seat of the state. 

No changes will be made in the per- 
sonnel of the Merchants Bank. H. y. 
Tilman, president of the Merchants 
Bank for ten years or more, remains 
in charge as executive vice president 
and manager, with all other officers as 
heretofore. 

Mills B. Lane of Savannah, Edward 
W. Lane of Jacksonville, E. P. S. Dep. 
mark, A. Fleming Winn, and H. Y. 
Tillman were chosen as directors of the 
Valdosta office, all of whom were pre- 
viously associated with the Merchants 


Bank. 





WARD JOINS REPUBLIC 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Announcement has been made of the 
resignation of Joseph W. Ward, vice 
president of The Bank of Pittsburgh 
National Association, who leaves that 
institution to become president of the 
Republic Casualty Company of Pitts- 
burgh. He assumed his new position 
recently. 

Mr. Ward is one of the best known 
bankers in the Western Pennsylvania 
district, formerly having been vice pres- 
ident of the Peoples National Bank of 
Pittsburgh and later vice president of 
the First National Bank at Pittsburgh. 

Officials of The Bank of Pittsburgh 
express deep regret at the loss of Mr. 
Ward. He began his career 20 years 
ago as a bank messenger, receiving leave 
of absence to work his way through 
Washington and Jefferson College, where 
she graduated in 1908. 











According to a statement issued by 
the Beverly State Savings Bank, 103d 
and Loomis streets, Chicago, C. F. Jar- 
mouth has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and John W. Seger was appointed 
cashier. 


Harvey Kreider, trustee of Cleveland 
township, Whitley County and for 10 
years director and second vice president 
of the Farmers State Bank of South 
Whitley, Indiana, was elected president 
to succeed John Swihart who died re 
cently. 

W. W. Woods, who has been with 
the National City Bank of New York, 
has been given the position of manager 
of the National City Bank’s affairs 
South America. 
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GRAVES SERVICE ELECTS 
NEW OFFICERS 


The announcement was made recently 
of the election of E. E. MeCleish as 
president and Theodore Tefft Weldon, 
until reeently advertising manager of the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago, 
as first vice president of William Elliott 
Graves, Ine. of Chicago. 

The “Graves Service,” as it is known 
to bankers, is in its sixth year and is 


E. E. McCLEISH 


earrying out and completing the plans 
of its founder, William Elliott Graves, 
who died suddenly last October. Na- 
tionally known advertising men and 
prominent bankers will be added to the 
board of directors. 

Mr. McCleish was for four years 
closely associated with Mr. Graves as 
first vice president and chief of copy. 
He resigned as chief account exeeutive 
of the United States Advertising Corpo- 
ration to enter the financial advertising 
field. He has had many years’ experi- 


T. T. WELDON 
fnee in general advertising and from 
the time he left the newspaper profes- 
Sion in 1911, he has directed a number 
of advertising campaigns. He was the 

tor of advertising, welfare and 
tdueation for the Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Corporation and for four years 
was chief of copy and director of pub- 
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A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by - 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 


exchange transactions. 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 


Combined Resources exceed $400,000,000.00 





lieity and publications for the Willys- 
Overland enterprise at Toledo. He is 
well known as a copy writer and typo- 
graphie designer in addition to his or- 
ganization and sales ability. 


Mr. Weldon, the new vice president, 
is recognized as an authority on trust 
advertising and business-getting meth- 
ods, and his work with the Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago is well 
known to hundreds of bankers through- 
out the country. 


Before he went to the Northern Trust 
Company, he was director. of advertis- 
ing for Wilson Brothers Company of 
Chicago, and before that was vice presi- 
dent of Herbert & Company of Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Weldon has been active 
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in the development of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association, and headed 
a number of committees that have de- 
fined standards for the growing profes- 
sion of financial advertising. 

James A. Parsons, lately foreign ad- 
vertising manager of the Boston Post 
and for many years executive secretary 
to Louis Coolidge of Massachusetts, is 
the new secretary of the Graves organi- 
zation. 


J. Terry Smith, formerly cashier of 
the Alabama Bank and Trust Company 
in Montgomery, Alabama, has _ been 
elected cashier of that institution. 
James J. Campbell has been elected vice 
president of the bank and assumed his 
duties April 1. 
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June 25-26 
july —— 
July 15-17 
September 
September 2 
September 21-22 
October 22-23 
November 


North Carolina 
Mississippi 
Oklahoma 
Maryland 
Tennessee 
New Jersey 
Georgia 
Missouri 
Kansas 
Alabama 
Texas 
Pennsylvania 
California 
Oregon 
Wisconsin 
Washington 
Minnesota 
Ohio 

Utah 

Idaho 
Michigan 
South Dakota 
South Carolina 
Illinois 
Virginia 
District of Columbia 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Iowa 

New York 
North Dakota 
West Virginia 
Colorado 
Wyoming 
Montana 
Kentucky 
Delaware 
Indiana 

New Mexico 
Arizona 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
STATE ASSOCIATION 


PLACE 


Durham 

Biloxi 

Oklahoma City 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Knoxville 
Atlantic City 
Columbus 
Excelsior Springs 
Wichita 
Montgomery 
Galveston 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Del Monte 
Gearhart-by-the-Sea 
Wausau 

Walla Walla 
Minneapolis 
Cleveland 
Richfield 
Pocatello 

S. S. “Noronic” 
Watertown 
Spartenburg 
Springfield 
Roanoke 

Hot Springs, Va. 
New London 
South Poland 
Sioux City 
Quebec, Canada 
Grand Forks 
Huntington 
Glenwood Springs 
Sheridan 

Butte 


Rehoboth 

Purdue University 
Roswell 

Nogales 


The meeting was recently held by the 
Drexel State Bank, at which Mr. Neal, 
president of the bank, outlined a play 
of co-operation with the underwriters, 
stressing the fact that trust departments 
of banks and insurance companies are 
not in reality competitors, and much 
good can be accomplished if they yilj 
but work together. Mr. Albert Journeay 
also addressed the meeting discussing 
the subject of life insurance trusts, _ 


CELEBRATES GOLDEN AND 
TENTH ANNIVERSARY 

The Lafayette South-Side Bank of 
St. Louis observed its tenth anniversary 
with a celebration that extended through- 
out the week of April 3. The bank was 
beautifully decorated for the oceasion 
and a large crowd was on hand through. 
out the week to visit the banking 
quarters and take part in the anniver- 
sary observance. 

The present institution was organized 
through the merger of the Lafayette 
Bank and the South Side Bank of St. 
Louis, in 1916, by officials of both banks, 
who sought to give to South St. Lonis 
a large and modernly equipped bank 
outside of the downtown financial area. 
The bank, which is considered of unique 
architectural skill and perfection, was 
designed by the late Frederick Wid- 
mann. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-six is 
also the fiftieth year of the Lafayette 
Bank, which was organized in 1876, so 


the institution is really observing a two- 
fold event terming it the Golden and 
Tenth. 


The present officers of the institution 


May 3-6 Spring Meeting Executive 
Council, A. B. A. 


A. B. A. Convention 
Other Associations 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


October 4-7 Los Angeles, Cal. 


June 18-19 
September 20-23 


SCHECK HEADS RELIANCE 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 











The Reliance State Bank of Chicago, 
through its president, F. O. Birney, an- 
nounces the appointment of George F. 


New England Bankers 
Financial Advertisers 


New London, Conn. 
Detroit 


Scheck to the office of manager of the 
trust department. The trust business of 
this bank has increased to such large pro- 
portions in the last few years, that the 
re-organization of this department be- 
came necessary. 

Immediately prior to his appointment, 
Mr. Scheck was engaged in the active 
practice of law, with offices in the Loop. 
Prior to 1920, Mr. Scheck was associ- 
ated with the United States Rubber 
Company as salesman and later, became 
manager of the Home Rubber Company. 
Mr. Scheck received his degree of 
Bachelor of Law in 1920 when he 
graduated from the Webster College of 
Law and in 1921 graduated from the 
Chicago Kent College of Law, with the 
degree of Master of Law. 


Chicago Bank Holds Meeting With 
Life Insurance Underwriters 

For the first time in Chicago, a group 
of life insurance men and women were 
invited to attend a meeting sponsored 
by the bank and offered definite methods 
for co-operation in the development of 
additional business for mutual benefit. 


are: A. C. F. Meyer, president; F. C. 
Hahn, Ist vice president; J. L. Rehme, 
2nd vice president and cashier; B. J. 
Bloemker, assistant cashier; O. L. Kup- 
ferer, assistant cashier; W. J. Jones, 
assistant cashier and auditor; E. J. 
Zaenglin, manager safe deposit depart- 
ment; Eugene Koenig, real estate loan 
officer; Walter J. Stolz, manager bond 
department; Frank K. Harris, director 
of publicity. 

Since the merger ten years ago, the 
bank’s total resources have grown from 
$12,000,000 to $28,000,000. By a re 
cent vote of the stockholders, its eapital 
was increased from $1,000,000 to #2, 
000,000. The stockholders voted a stock 
dividend of $500,000 in 5,000 shares, to 
be distributed to stockholders of record, 
as a 50 per cent stock dividend, and also 
approved the sale of 5,000 additional 
shares at $200 per share. This action 
left the undivided profits and reserves 
of nearly $800,000 undisturbed. The 
par value of the stock was $100 per 
share. The vote was 9,878 out of 
10,000 shares with no votes cast against 
the plan. 


N. H. Petesch has been elected cashier 
ot the Fox River Valley State Bank 
to sueceed John A. Conrad who has re 
signed. 
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The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


—y 


hw AODERN, comprehensive 
MWA commercial banking facili- 


AN indispensable book in any bank— 
published by the American Bankers 


= ties, and a highly developed 


credit information service available 
to customers— 


Foreign credit information, current 

data on foreign markets and trade 

opportunities, and other mee" con- 
i 


veniences for those engag: 
trade— 


n foreign 


Exceptional facilities for the admin- 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


Association. New issue May 1926. Price 
$2.50. Get your order in to us at once 


or you may be disappointed. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $29,500,000 


100 Broadway 


57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 


| RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, Chicago 


MIDLAND BANK CELEBRATES 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


April 4th marked the fifth year of 
suecessful service to the Cleveland 
distriet by the Midland Bank, a period 
marked by a very healthy growth on 
the part of the bank. 

The Midland Bank was established in 
1921 when the country was just emerging 
from the depression of the preceding 
year, with a new capital and paid-in 
surplus of $2,400,000. 

In the ensuing five years the deposits 
have grown to more than $24,000,000, 
and resources to more than $27,000,000. 
Within the same period the bank had 
added $450,000 to surplus over and 
above dividends paid and its undivided 
profits account than 
$100,000. 

The Midland is a banker’s bank in an 
unusual sense of the word, for there are 
more than ninety Fourth District bank- 
ers among its stockholders and four 
bank presidents on its board of diree- 
tors, in addition to a directorate rep- 
resentative of major business and 
financial interests throughout the section. 


shows more 


McLucas Heads Kansas City Clearing 
House Association 
W. S. MeLueas, chairman of the 
board of the Commerce Trust Company 
Kansas City, Missouri, was recently 
elected president of the clearing house 
association of that city. 


Readers 


CHICAGO BANKER 
DIES SUDDENLY 


R. T. Forbes, vice president of the 
Continental and Commercial Banks of 
Chicago, who died suddenly March 27, 
had served as a bank official in various 
parts of the country for over thirty 
years. 

His first official position was in 1896 
at which time he became eashier of the 
American Trust and Savings Bank in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Later he served 
as vice president of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of the same city and in 1907 
came to Chicago as vice president of 
the Drovers National Bank. 

Mr. Forbes was elected vice president 
of the Continental and Commercial 
Bank in April, 1922. At the time of his 
death he was also chairman of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank 
and the First Trust and Savings Bank 
in St. Joseph Missouri. 


PROMINENT INVESTMENT 
BANKER DIES 


The passing of Frederick R. Fenton, 
executive secretary of the Investment 
Bankers Association of Ameriea, at Los 
Angeles, Saturday, April 17, was deeply 
mourned by his many friends in the in- 
vestment banking business throughout 
the country. 

Mr. 


Fenton, who was 57 years old, 


suffered a cerebral hemorrhage, April 13, 
while on a train enroute from Denver 
to Los Angeles where, with Ray Morris, 
president of the Association, he was to 
have been guest of honor at a- meeting 
of the California investment bankers. 
He was removed to St. Vincent’s hos- 
pital, Los Angeles, where he died with- 
out regaining consciousness. Funeral 
services were held from the Kenwood 
Evangelical chureh, Chicago, on Wed- 
nesday, April 21. Investment bankers 
from New York, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Chicago, members of 
the Association, acted as pall bearers. 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 
INCREASES DIVIDEND RATE 


The board of directors of the Frank- 
lin Trust Company, in Philadelphia, re- 
cently declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent, which was payable 
April 1 to stockholders of record March 
18. This is an increase of one per cent 
in the semi-annual rate and places the 
stock on a 14 per cent basis per annum. 

The board also directed that $250,000 
be transferred to surplus account. This 
brings the company’s surplus to $2,- 
500,000. 


Dudley H. Goodlett has been promoted 
from assistant cashier to cashier of the 
First National Bank of Hazard, Ken- 
tuecky. 
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HOW TO REDUCE THE RISKS IN 


FOREIGN CREDITS 


, Admittedly not a simple task, but losses 
ean be held to a minimum by properly 
using reliable foreign credit information 


By D. W. FERNHOUT 


General Manager, International Manning Abrasive Co., Inc: 


XPORT credit accounts can be 

made over 9914 per cent safe. 

Fundamentally, the elements entering 
into the determination of export credit 
lines do not differ from those under- 
lving domestic credits. The differences 
arise from the fact that we are dealing 
with people of different nationality, 
often thousands of miles distant, with 
different racial characteristics, different 
trade customs and usages, living under 
different fiscal, economic, political and 
geographic conditions, and governed by 
different laws. 

How can we acquire reliable foreign 
credit information? It is much like a 
fretwork puzzle, a piece here and a piece 
there, patiently fitted together. The 
pieces can be obtained from surprisingly 
many sourees, as for example: 

1. Personal contact of salesman 
or agent. 

2. References from other firms 
dealing with the customers. 

3. American and local banking 
institutions. 

4. The Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 

5. American mercantile 
agencies. 

6. Local credit agencies. 

7. The Commercial Intelligence 
Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

8. U. 8S. Consuls. 

9. U. §. Commercial 
and Trade Commissioners. 

10. Miscellaneous sources. 


eredit 


Attaches 
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The export salesman must be able to 
interpret current events and local con- 
ditions in the countries visited. He 
should have a credit sense and each of 
his orders should be accompanied by a 
credit report. This should be printed 
in English and also in the language 
used in making sales. 

Any applicant for credit will, of 
course, offer either personal, trade, or 
bank references, and these should be 
carefully investigated. Their value is 
sometimes questionable unless their 
sources are carefully considered, and 
cross-checks from suppliers reported by 
the saleman but not given as references 
by the customer, are made. 

As a rule, European firms courteously 
respond to requests for information. 
In addition to a general opinion, many 
will state how long and for what 
amounts and on what terms they have 
dealt with the customer. They are 
usually brief, though sometimes they 
will reply in detail. 

There is a distinct advantage in se- 
curing reports from foreign banks 
through American banks. Many banks 
abroad, especially the British, refuse to 
give credit information except through 
recognized banking channels. A request 
from the individual exporter is also 
likely not to receive the same care and 
attention which a _ banker’s request 
evokes. 

Of all subscription credit organiza- 
tions, the Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau of the National Association of 
Credit Men is the most valuable, cer- 
tainly in eases where the customer regu- 
larly purchases in the United States. 

This Bureau is a purely co-operative 
organization, conducted not for profit, 
but for the gathering and dissemination 
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by and among its members, of the most 
reliable credit data. 

The value of its service lies in the 
fact that it is able to furnish ledger ex- 
perience reports which for completeness 
and concreteness are unrivalled. The 
Bureau has about 500 members, includ- 
ing the largest exporting firms in this 
country and its files contain informa- 
tion from 250,000 to 300,000 foreign 
firms. 

No export credit man should generally 
be satisfied with one paid-for credit re- 
port. Our foremost mercantile credit 
agencies offer a world-wide service of 
real value. They maintain scores of 


direct branches abroad, have a financial ° 


interest in foreign credit agencies or 
have contractual arrangements with 
them. Anyone familiar with the wealth 
of information they can supply, often 
extending over decades of the subject’s 
history, would not slight their value. 

Credit reports from local credit 
agencies in foreign countries, other than 
those affiliated or co-operating with our 
American agencies, are frequently of 
doubtful value. There are, of course, 
a number of well organized, substantial 
agencies in the most ‘important coun- 
tries, that render reports of value. 
Many, however, are small, have few or 
no trained and salaried investigators, 
and depend for their information upon 
confidential employes of banks, Govern- 
ment offices or business houses, to whom 
they pay small fees. 

No other Government provides the 
complete and reliable commercial infor- 
mation for its citizens, which the U. S. 
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Government supplies through the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Com- 
meree, Washington, D. C. 

For several years, it has been com- 
piling a world trade directory, in card 
index form, based upon first hand in- 
formation gathered by U. S. Commercial 
Attaches, Trade Commissioners and 
Consuls abroad. 

These reports are available to any 
American firm in good standing, and 
special investigations are undertaken on 
request. 

A mistaken notion exists as to the 
eredit information that U. S. Consuls 
can give. They are not required to hand 
out the confidential reports available in 
their offices, and these can only be ob- 
tained in the regular way. They can 
and do suggest sourees of information 
and they are particularly valuable in 
supplying data on legislation, customs 
procedure, and commercial practices. 

There are many additional sources of 
information such as the “Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum,” which provides an 
organized credit service; and the ex- 
port journal and export trade promo- 
tion services, such as offered by the 
“Importers Guide,” The International 
Trade Developer,” and others. There 
is much interchange of confidential in- 
formation among members of the Ex- 
port Managers Club of New York and 
other trade organizations. All of these 
are valuable as primary or corrobora- 
tive sources and as such deserve con- 
sideration. 


OPTIMISTIC OUTLOOK 
FOR CANADIAN BUSINESS 


“Money is plentiful in Canada and 
conditions generally are encouraging,” 
according to Bradstreet’s. This is the 
essence of reports from all parts of the 
Dominion. It finds support in the state- 
ment issued by the Canadian Govern- 
ment Department of Finance on the 
revenue for Canada for the 11 months 
of the current fiscial year ended Feb- 
ruary 28. This official statement dis- 
closes that what is termed the ordinary 
revenue of Canada increased by nearly 
$29,000,000 during the 11 months as 
compared with the previous 11 months’ 
period. The total ordinary revenue for 
this time was $337,898,449. For the 
corresponding period last. year total 
ordinary revenue was $308,994,207. 

Ordinary expenditure is about the 
same as a year ago. On February 26, 
1926, it totaled $276,629,417. On Feb- 
Tuary 28, 1925, it amounted to $276,- 
082,188. , 

The principal cause for the opti- 
mistie reports in Canada and the 
Promising outlook for better business 
conditions generally in the near future 
18 the immense production of field crops 
last year—the second largest in the his- 
tory of the country. Also, the farmers 
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have received higher prices than at any 
time since the peak in 1920. 


PERUVIAN FINANCE 
SHOWS IMPROVMENT 


The steady improvement of late years 
in the fiscal affairs of Peru is revealed 
in a monograph on the public finances 
of that country made public by the 
Commerce Department. In view of the 
size and the diversity of American en- 
terprises in that country, the situation 
is gratifying from the standpoint of the 
American investor. American capital is 
interested in practically all the main 
activities of Peru. These include copper, 
silver, and vanadium mines, sugar, cotton 
and cement mills, and various other 
enterprises. 

The past few years have seen con- 
structive developments in the credit of 
Peru. Troublesome old obligations, dat- 
ing from generations back, have been 
paid or funded into internal bonds. 
Recent loans instead of being used for 
current expenses of the government, as 
formerly employed, have gone into con- 
structive enterprises such as city drain- 
age, water supply, paving, irrigation 
works, and railroad building. An 
American construction company has 
been given a large general contract for 
work of this kind. 

The complete report, entitled “Peru- 
vian Publie Finance,” by Special Agent 
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Charles A. MeQueen of the Finance and 
Investment Division, is published as 
Trade Promotion Series No. 30. 


Far East Sound Financially 

With the notable exception of China, 
the increasing prosperity and currency 
stability throughout the world is re- 
flected in the public finance of all far 
eastern countries. Budgets of most of 
these countries have been balanced and 
surpluses are anticipated by several of 
them for the first time in a number of 
years. 

The growth of American investments 
and the increasing flow of American 
capital into the region, give the United 
States a material interest in the public 
finance of far eastern countries. Con- 
servative management of government 
finances is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. There is a striking absence of 
currency inflation such as was practiced 
in recent years in Europe. Direct taxa- 
tion is usually light and the debt burden, 
with some exceptions small. Japan, 
with the exception of the period follow- 
ing the earthquake, has enjoyed budget- 
ary surpluses for over 40 years. 

The revenues and expenditures of the 
far eastern countries which are on a 
silver standard or a gold-exchange basis, 
are markedly affeeted by the prevailing 
price of silver. A decline in the gold 
value of silver inereases their financial 


burdens by inereasing their foreign com- 
mitments. 







































































































































































































































































































































































RANCE and Belgium continue to 
have difficulties with their curren- 
cies, and Poland had last year a setback 
in her program of currency reform; 
but Great Britain, The Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Germany are 
firmly on the gold standard. Italy, with- 
out announcement, seems to have sta- 
bilized her exchange on a gold basis at a 
rate that has shown little deviation for 
many months. The same is true of 
Czechoslovakia. Danish exchange has 
practically reached par, and Norwegian 
exchange has risen to a level much closer 
to par than anyone anticipated two or 
three years ago. Austria and Hungary 
have stable currencies, as has Finland. 
Throughout practically all of Europe 
public expenditures have been cut. 
Italy, for example, cut personnel 23 per 
cent on the state-owned railroads, 
between November, 1922 and June, 1924. 
In general there is much more budg- 
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VIEWING THE IMPROVEMENTS IN 
EUROPEAN FINANCE 


Taking Europe as a whole, public fi- 
nances and currency are in vastly better 
position than two or three years ago 


By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, Jr. 


Economist, The Chase National Bank, New York 


etary stablity than 


three years ago. 


obtained two or 
In other parts of 

Europe where increased taxation was 
necessary to reach budgetary stability, 
substantial progress has been made in 
this direction, notably in France where a 
very real fiscal effort has been made. 

Belgium also has made substantial 
progress toward balancing her budget. 
Belgium has suffered a disappointment 
in connection with projects for definite 
stabilization, and the political situation 
in France has not yet made possible a 
consolidation of the French financial 
and exchange position, but taking 
Europe as a whole, publiq finances and 
currency are in vastly better position 
than was the case two or three years 
ago. 

The reduction in standing armies in 
Europe (exclusive of Albania, Latvia, 
and Russia for which comparable figures 
are not easily obtained) has amounted 
to about 33 per cent between October, 
1921 and August, 1925. The figures 
stood at 4,000,000 in 1921, and at 2,- 
694,000 in 1925. Almost all of the 
countries of Europe have shared in this 
reduction. The figures are still large, 
but plans are under way for further 
reduction. 

The greatest achievement has been the 
rehabilitation of Germany under the 
Dawes Plan. Great economic progress 
has been made under this plan, and 
despite a recent crisis, the outlook for 
Germany is very hopeful. 

Italy seems almost to have turned her 
very handicaps into advantages. Her 
excess population has been made one 
of the bases of a great expansion of 
manufacturing activity. She is offset- 
ting her deficiencies in coal by the 
development of water power. She has 
balanced her budget, and even made 
modest reductions in her public debt. 
She has increased the liquid reserves 
available for currency stabilization, and, 
barring a_ reactionary period last 
summer, has held her currency very 
stable. 

In this connection it is significant to 
note that stabilization involves prevent- 
ing a rise quite as much as it does pre- 
venting a fall in the value of the eur- 
rency. A less sagacious and farseeing 
management would have permitted a 
great speculative rise in the value of the 
lira on November 14 when announcement 
was made in Italy of the conclusion of 
the debt-funding negotiations with the 
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United States. The Italian people were 
happy about this settlement, grateful to 
America, and optimistic as to its signif- 
icance for the future of their finances. 
There was a rush to sell dollars and 
sterling on the Bourse in Milan and in 
Rome. 

The Italian financial authorities, how- 
ever, more sagacious than the people, 
realized that the settlement, though 
generous on our part, none the less, did 
little more than make possible the main- 
tenance of the stability they had already 
achieved, and as the speculators sold 
dollars and sterling (buying lire, of 
course, in the process), the financial 
authorities in charge of stabilization 
calmly sold lire, and bought up all the 
dollars and sterling that the speculators 
sold. The boom in the lira was abruptly 
and decisively checked, and stability was 
maintained, 

One great gain in recent years in 
Europe is in the drift away from 
extreme economic radicalism in the diree- 
tion of private enterprise, free markets, 
and capitalistic methods. 
manifest in 
Russia. 


This has been 
Hungar:;, and even in 
Communism has diminished in 
Austria, has largely disappeared as a 
practical working class policy in Italy, 
and has been greatly reduced in most 
other countries. 

One disastrous aftermath of the war 
was the growth of nationalistic policies 
in trade with exceedingly high tariffs 
and a multitude of vexatious restrie- 
tions on the movement of goods through- 
out much of Continental Europe. The 
last two or three years, and particularly 
1925, have witnessed a good deal of 
progress in the relaxation of artificial 
measures of trade control, although there 
are a good many cross currents in this 
matter, and trade is still unduly ham- 
pered by these ‘policies. 

There is still a great deal of complaint 
about the shipping situation, but pro- 
gress in the past three years is substan- 
tial. Idle steam tonnage of the ten chief 
maritime countries of Europe on 
January 1, 1923, was 3,400,000 tons, 
and on January 1, 1926, 1,360,000 tons, 
a reduction of 60 per cent. 

One of the clouds which hung heavily 
over the European horizon two or three 
vears ago was the debts of the European 
governments to the United States. The 
first real step toward clearing up this 
matter was taken when the British debt- 
funding commission and our own debt- 
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funding commission agreed in principle 
in January, 1923. Since then the fol- 
lowing countries have concluded negotia- 
tions with the United States which have 
heen ratified by Congress: Finland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, and Poland; and 
the following have made adjustments 
which have been approved by the Presi- 
dent and the House of Representatives : 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, 
Italy, Latvia, and Rumania. Since 1922 
arrangements have been made to fund 
63.6 per cent of the interallied debts 
to the United States Government on 
tems which make it possible for the 
debtor countries to bear the burden. 

In this connection it-is proper to point 
out that Continental Europe has ex- 
hibited a fine discipline and a fine 
sense of obligation. The British people 
have always taken their debt to the 
United States Government seriously, but 
it was widely believed among the masses 
of Continental Europe in the two or 
three years following the war that we 
would not call upon them to pay their 
debts to the United States Government. 
The discovery that we expected payment 
was thus a great disappointment to them. 
and one which might have called out a 
great deal more of bitterness than has 
been exhibited if the statesmen and 
peoples of Continental Europe had not 
been sensitive of their national honor, 
and sagacious with reference to the long- 
run importance of the preservation of 
international credit. 

The British economic situation has been 
a source of a great deal of concern in 
Britam, and outside of Britain there 
have even been pessimistic expressions 
regarding her economic future. In my 
judgment, there is no oeceasion for the 
outside world to give the British eco- 
nomie position much concern except as 
friendly and sympathetic interest natu- 
rally dictates concern over the problems 
with which a friend is dealing, and 
except as particular trade relations are 
involved. It is a British problem, and 
the British people will solve it. 

There is real trade depression in 
Great Britain, though it is less severe 
than it was last summer. There is a 
serious problem in the coal situation. 
There is a heavy burden in the disburse- 
ments made to the unemployed, and 
there are unemployed especially among 
the intellectual classes where no dis- 
bursements are being made. Trade- 
union restrictions have made for a great 
deal of immobility in British labor, and 
readjustment whereby labor can shift 
from the depressed to the prosperous 
trades is not easy to accomplish. Read- 
justments in costs and prices are being 
made less rapidly than is probably neces- 
‘ary to bring about an early marked 
improvement. 

In the midst of this depression, how- 
ever, Great Britain remains financially 
mpregnably strong. Sir Josiah Stamp 
estimated last September, at a time 
When depression was probably at its 
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worst, that Britain was adding annually 
£300,000,000 capital. The very 
strength of Britain’s financial position 
is one reason why her readjustment is 
taking place less rapidly. 

If Great Britain were weaker finan- 
cially, but still held to the gold standard, 
numerous bankruptcies would force 
distress goods on the market and break 
prices to a point that would clear the 
markets. Terrific unemployment un- 
compensated by .doles would force 
prompt readjustments in labor costs. 
Fixed charges would be scaled down, 
and industrial improvement would 
quickly come. Britain is rich enough 
and strong enough to take her own slow 
course in dealing with these problems. 


to 


COURT RULES ON GERMAN 
MARK TRANSACTION 


HE old German eurreney has gone 

to the limbo of mathematical in- 
finitv, but the American courts are still 
settling eases based on the purchase and 
sale of German marks, at a time when 
they had a tangible value. 

For instance, in a recent decision of 
the New York Supreme Court, the evi- 
dence showed that a certain New York 
buyer bought 50,000 marks from a New 
York bank at 725%, and the bank agreed 
to hold the marks for the buyer’s use 
in a Berlin bank. The buyer paid for 
the marks, and requested the New York 
bank to instruct the Berlin bank to pay 


the marks to the buyer’s agent in Ger- * 


many. 

A few weeks later the late unpleas- 
antness between this country and Ger- 
many broke out, the New York bank 
sent the required instructions, which 
were not received by the Berlin bank on 
account of the war, and over three years 
later the buyer learned that the marks 
had never been paid to his German 
agent. Whereupon the buyer sued in 
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the New York courts for the return of 
his good American money. 

“When we placed the marks to your 
use in the Berlin bank, we performed 
our full duty, and the fact that later 
instructions did not reach Berlin was 
due to cireumstanees beyond our con- 
trol,” the bank contended, but the court, 
in the ease referred to, overruled this 
contention. . 

“The transaction was therefore tant- 
amount to a sale of credit—an agree- 
ment by the bank to make available for 
buyer’s use, upon demand, the sum of 
50,000 marks. This duty the bank did 
not discharge by the mere forwarding 
of instructions to the Berlin bank to 
pay to the buyer’s correspondent the 
sums demanded. If the German in- 
stitution had refused to pay such sums 
according to instructions, there is little 
doubt but that the buyer would have had 
a cause of action for the return of the 
money paid by him, on the ground of 
failure of consideration,” said the Court. 

—M. L. H. 


URGES TRADE LEAGUE TO 
HELP EUROPE 


HE setting up of a trade league 

among the countries of Europe 
with a view to eliminating tariff walls 
and other barriers which stand in the 
way of free trade intercourse was sug- 
gested by Dr. Walter Leaf, president of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merece, in an address before the Council 
of the Chamber recently held in Paris. 
A summary of Dr. Leaf’s talk was 
cabled here to the American Section of 
the International Chamber. 

Dr. Leaf, who is a noted London 
banker and economist, declared that “a 
European trade league would afford 
open markets at least on the same scale 
as exists in the United States,” adding 
that “national jealousies force us here 
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in Europe to employ in suicidal trade 
struggles efforts which should be con- 
centrated upon the general advance of 
human well being.” 

The complete dispatch, made public 
by the American Section of the Inter- 
national Chamber, reads as follows: 

“The notable economic progress that 
has been made since the November meet- 
ing of the Council justifies a fresh re- 
view of the whole situation. Belgium 
has effectively stabilized the frane at the 
devaluated rate. Italy has succeeded in 
balancing her budget with the avowed 
intention of keeping the lira at a figure 
not less than the present value. This 
leaves France alone unsuccessful among 
the group of nations which are aiming 
at stabilization. 

“T cannot refrain from expressing 
the deep concern felt everywhere re- 
garding the discussions of French finan- 
ces which are now going on. There is 
a general feeling, that unless the ques- 
tion is faced with courage and patriot- 
ism, the results may be such as to bring 
disaster, unconfined to France. It is ob- 
vious that longer delay will only react 


unfortunately upon the national credit ° 


of France. 

“Among the group of nations strug- 
gling to rehabilitate their currency, great 
progress has been made. The Danish 
krone has risen more rapidly than the 
government expected or desired, and 
now stands close to its gold value. The 
Czech crown is now legislatively sta- 
bilized under the control of the Central 
Bank. It is believed that the fall of the 





Polish zloty has been checked. Thus, 
with one exception mentioned, all chief 
European countries have stabilized their 
currencies. Moreover, with one excep- 
tion again, all have entered into agree- 
ments regarding their international 
debts. 

“The industrial position of the lead- 
ing European countries, unfortunately, 
shows an unequal advance. Reports 
from Germany speak only of the un- 
favorable symptoms of a severe crisis, 
with rapid increase in unemployment 
and in commercial failures and with 
impossiblity of marketing products. On 
the other hand, reports from Hungary 
are full of hope. Hungary has had an 
excellent harvest and a large surplus of 
revenue available for public works after 
meeting the obligations of the League 
of Nations’ reconstruction plan. Be- 
tween these two extremes there is mod- 
erate depression and moderate satisfac- 
tion. We still have complaints of trade 
barriers, particularly in the case of 
Switzerland. Also, complaints are 
heard of the severity of competition by 
dumping, due to the differences in ex- 
change. On the other hand, agricultural 
countries, have benefited from excellent 
harvests. Examples are Italy and Hun- 
gary. 

“Everywhere, with hardly an excep- 
tion, there are complaints concerning 
the difficulty of finding markets. The 
capacity of production of manufae- 
tured products is generally much larger 
than before the war, but products are 
stagnating because refused or hampered 
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by tariffs and other trade barriers 
Hence there is unemployment, stagna. 
tion in industry, and lamentable waste 
of potential human energy, and the 
whole standard of living is lowered by 
artificial restrictions upon human eff. 
; -” 

cacy. 


CITY BONDS IN SOUTH 
DAKOTA 

HE Constitution of South Dakota 
provides a certain debt limit foy 
cities in that state. A South Dakota 
city established a special assessment dis. 
trict for the construction of certain pub- 
lic work, made a special assessment 
against the property benefitted by the 
work, and issued bonds to earry it on, 

Some of these bonds came into the 
hands of a South Dakota bank, and then 
a suit was started to invalidate the 
bonds on the ground that the face of 
these bonds, added to the existing city 
debt, exceeded the limit fixed by the 
Constitution. 

The Supreme Court of South Dakota, 
however, in this case of Gross ys. Cit) 
of Bawdle, 182 N. W. 629, upheld the 
validity of the bonds. 

“The issuance of said bonds, under 
the cireumstances, would not constitute 
a ‘debt? within the meaning of the said 
constitutional provisions; nor would an 
election be necessary to authorize the 
issuance thereof. These bonds are to 
be issued only for the purpose of fund- 
ing the said special assessments, which 
special assessments constitute the real 
indebtedness. These bonds will be paid 
by the funds to be collected from the 
said special assessments, and not by any 
general taxes that might be assessed 
against the property of the appellant 
in other parts of the city not within the 
said special assessment district,” the 
Court ruled.—M. L. H. 


HELPING COTTON GROWERS 
TO INCREASE PROFITS 


HE Georgia Bankers Association 
through its agricultural committee, 
of which C. O. Carpenter is chairman 
and H. M. Cottrell agriculturist, is doing 
splendid work in aiding the farmers of 
Georgia to improve conditions and 
realize more profits from their labors. 
Since three-fourths of all the cash re 
ceived by Georgia farmers from the sale 
of crops comes from cotton and cotton 
seed, the major activities of the com- 
mittee are devoted to methods whereby 
the productivity, and money earning 
value of this crop ean be increased. 
The following suggestions for cotton 
growers present some interesting fig- 
ures, and advance practical ideas that 
should greatly benefit farmers putting 
them into practice. 
Don’t waste time on worn out soil. 
There are probably one million acres 
planted to cotton every year in Georgia 
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from which the growers cannot make 
wages of $1 a day in raising the crop. 
Why waste time on such land until it 
has had its fertility restored by hairy 
yeteh, Canada field peas, soy beans, cow 
peas or pasture and fertilizer? Low 
yields of inferior cotton on one million 
acres of poor land makes a surplus, that 
euts to the quick the price paid the 
wers of good cotton on good land. 

More cotton on fewer acres will re- 
duce the cost. Better staple and grade 
will raise the price to the growers. 
Both are necessary to make cotton pay. 

It is doubtful if a yield of less than 
one-half a bale an acre will furnish 
growers @ comfortable living and it 
takes a yield of one bale an acre to re- 
turn good profit. 

The Georgia College of Agriculture 
found that in 1924 it cost 19 1/3 cents 
a pound to raise lint when the yield was 
150 pounds an acre and nine cents when 
the yield was 500 pounds. 

In an investigation of 1471 farms, 
in 1924, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture found that all cost of produc- 
ing lint per pound were 2542 cents when 
the yield was 100 pounds an acre, 1814 
eents with a yield of 150 pounds, 13 
eents when the yield was 250 pounds, 
10 cents with a yield of 400 pounds and 
eight cents when the yield of lint was 
500 pounds an acre. On six farms the 
average yield of lint was 637 pounds 
an acre at an average cost of seven cents 
a pound. 

It costs the Georgia cotton grower 
who buys the grain and hay for his 
work stock from two to four cents a 
pound more for the lint cotton he grows 
than it does the farmer who raises the 
feed he needs. 


It costs two cents or more for each 
pound of lint grown by the Georgia 
cotton grower who buys his meat and 
lard instead of raising it. 100,000 
Georgia farmers do not have a brood 
sow. 

When he does not raise them, it takes 
the money from half a bale to a bale 
of cotton to buy the raw and dried 
vegetables, beans, canned goods and 
fruits that are needed by a Georgia 
cotton grower’s family in a _ year. 
100,000 Georgia farmers do not have a 
milk eow, 50,000 have no garden. 


Two sources of cash income are bet- 
ter than one, three are usually better 
than two. In South Georgia many 
farmers will divide the time they spend 
in raising cash crop about equally be- 
tween cotton and bright leaf tobacco. 
Others will raise cotton and water- 
melons, or peanuts or truck or fruit. 
In North Georgia dairying, poultry, 
production, hogs or alfalfa will give 
larger or more certain incomes. 
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BANK SUED IN 
TURPENTINE CASE 


66¥/ OU will kindly place the turpen- 

tine which I am shipping to you 
in tanks, and take the usual receipts 
therefor, to be held subject to my in- 
instructions,’ the Georgia customer 
wrote; the commission company placed 
the turpentine in tanks; took negoti- 
able receipts from the tank éompany, 
and pledged these receipts with a 
Georgia bank, which had no knowledge 
that the receipts or the turpentine rep- 
resented thereby belonged to the eus- 
tomer. 

The loans for which the receipts were 
pledged were not paid, the bank ordered 
the tank company to sell the turpentine, 
received the proceeds, amounting to 
$8,000, and applied the money to the 
commission company’s loan. 

When the customer ascertained these 
facts, he promptly entered suit against 
the bank, in the Georgia courts. 

“The president of the commission 
company was a director of the bank, 
and the company is bankrupt,” the eus- 
tomer contended. 

The Georgia Court of Appeals, how- 
ever, in the case of Coleman vs. Savan- 
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nah Bank and Trust Co., 106 S. E. 301, 
ruled in favor of the bank. 


“The evidence clearly established the 
fact that the bank had no notice that 
the turpentine was the property of the 
customer, or had ever been the property 
of the customer. The receipts from the 
tank company for the turpentine were 
in the name of the commission company 
and were negotiable, and there was _ 
nothing to indicate title to the property 
to any one else other than the commis- 
sion company,” said the Court.—M. L. H. 

Plans are being made to erect a new 
$10,000 bank building by the Mount 
Hamill Savings Bank, Mount Hamill, 
Towa. 





A $250,000 bank building is to be 
erected in Des Plaines, Illinois, for the 
Des Plaines State Bank. The structure 
will be erected at the northwest corner 
of Lee and Ellinwood streets. The 
architecture of this new building is to 
be of Spanish design. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
Monta ty will be forwarded promptly. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BANKS 


Correspondence invited from Bankers desir- 
ing to buy control in California. SANDERS- 
McCULLOCH CO., Bank Brokers, Suite 1005 
Story Bldg., Los Angeles. t.f. 





PATENTS 
Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 








“BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES” 
Modern Factories 
At sacrifice prices. Choice locations in Middle 
West with low labor cost. We assist Bankers in 
liquidating Industrial Properties, and re-locations. 
FANTUS FACTORY LOCATING SERVICE, 
1326 South Oakley, Chicago, II. 
> *-4 ti. 





BANK STOCK WANTED 


Would purchase control or substantial interest 
small bank located in Central West. Give 
full particulars in first letter Replies held 
confidential Address, Box 250, c/o THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Illinois 5*-1 ti. 
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Isn’t there someone else in 
your bank who also sees the 
value of keeping up-to-date 
on the latest ideas in adver- 
tising, new business develop- 
ment, operational methods, 
and other phases of banking? 


Someone who would appre- 
ciate a live, stimulating 
periodical filled with articles 
containing ideas on these 
subjects from active 
bankers? 


In short, isn’t there some- 
one else in your bank who 
should be reading THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY reg- 
ularly? 
Why not show him the 
coupon? 
f 
| 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY, 

536 South Clark St., Chicago 

Enter my subscription to THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY for one year at $5.00. Send 
me your bill after I receive the first issue. 


1 


‘ £.' @: 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 


MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of THE BANKERS MONTHLY, published monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1926. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS) 

COUNTY OF COOK!) 


Before me a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
McPhail, who having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of THE BANKERS MONTHLY and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois; 
Editor, A. C. McPhail, 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Illinois; Managing Editor, A. C. Me- 
Phail, 536 S. Clark St., Chicaga, Illinois; 
Business Manager, A. C. McPhail, 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago Illinois. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) 

Rand M¢Nally & Company—a_ corporation. 

Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. M¢€Nally, 
Trustees of Estate of Andrew M¢Nally, deceased, 
536-538 South Clark St., Chicago; H. B. Clow, 
60 Scott St., Chicago; Andrew F. W. M¢Nally, 
536-538 South Clark Street, Chicago; Estate 
of James M€Nally, deceased, 536-538 South 
Clark Street, Chicago; Sabina R. Arnold, West- 
ern Springs, Ills; Mrs. Wm. H. Milchsack 
331 Center St., Nazareth, Pa.; Mrs. Clara M. 
Hohl, 5 Edgewood Park, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Mrs. June P. M. Chapin, care Whitney Central 
National Bank, New Orleans, La.; Mary A. B. 
MacKenzie, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 
E. C. Buehring, 536-538 South Clark St., 
Chicago; Jessie Hessert, 547 Fullerton Park- 
way, Chicago; Eleanor V. M¢Nally, 1041 Jud- 
son Ave., Evanston, Ill.; Julia Hessert, 219 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago.; F. D. Payne, 3631 
Bosworth Ave., Chicago; Louise P. Bunts, 550 
Surf Street, Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state). None that I know of. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is (This informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only). 


A. C. McPuatn, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th 
day of April 1926. 


MICHAEL MortTo, 


[SEAL] 
(My commission expires August 4, 1929.) 


Eugene P. Opperman has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of the United 
States Trust Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, in charge of the business exten- 
sion department. 
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